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(ROYAL FELT OVERWHELMED WITH THE HORROR OF HIS OWN POSITION.] 


ROYAL’S PROMISE. 


os -——_ 


PROLOGUE. 


Tx the spacious tapestry-hung chamber, 
which for generations had been the state-bed- 
room at Marton Hall, the master of that 
grand old mansion lay dying. There was not 
the slightest doubt about his danger ; the first 
physicians of the day had pronounced his 
doom—a few hours, it might be even less— 
end there would remain of Sir Reginald 
Charteris only a memory and a name 

_ He was far past sixty ; his wife and favourite 
child had gone before him to the silent land. 
There remained to him one son, whom, al- 
though the firstborn, his father had never 
loved. Surely, therefore, Sir Reginald Char- 
teris had little to bind him to life. He might, 
one would think, have been well content to 
follow his loved ones to the bourne whence no 
traveller returns, 

Bat the Baronet was not content. He had a 
Teason no one would have suspected which 





made him cling to life all the more closely, 
because it had no visible charm forhim. He 
had not been a bad man ; he had lived a moral 
and upright way, yet the most fearful sinner 
could not have prayed more earnestly for 
more time, if only a few brief months. 

Marton Hall was in Highshire, not many 
miles from a large manufacturing town. It 
stood in beautiful grounds, and a finely- 
wooded park. For years the Charteris family 
had been the leaders of country society, but 
Sir Reginald had never gone beyond his own 
demesne since his boy’s death. It had seemed 
to make him a broken-down prematurely old 
man; he would take no comfort from the 
truth which friends ventured to hint to him; 
namely, that his loss was a mercy in disguise, 
since Ralph Charteris had already gone far 
on the downward course, and might have 
brought shame and dishonour on his grand 
old name had he not been cut off. 

Sir Reginald had tried to hush up his 
favourite’s delinquencies, but he had not suc- 
ceeded. A rumour crept abroad that at the 
very moment of his sudden death Ralph had 
fallen deeper in the mire than ever, and 





People even whispered that had he lived a 
prison might have been his resting- place. 

The etory wastwo yearsold now, and theugly 
rumours had well-nigh nearly died out. Sir 
Reginald, as we have said, lived in perfect seclu- 
sion at the Hall—his heir was abroad. From a 
boy he had shown singalar talents for politics, 
and an old friend of the family on being ap- 
pointed ambassador to one of the continental 
courts had at once offered to take Royal with 
him as junior attaché. He had not been re- 
called, even for his brother’s funeral. Now 
and again he wrote, proffering a visit, but Sir 
Reginald had always some excuse ready. It 
really seemed as though he had no wish to see 
the last of his children. 

Bat now all was changed. The moment his 
illness assumed @ serious turn the physicians 
took the law into their own hands, and tele- 
graphed for Mr. Charteris, So well known was 
the Baronet's indifference to his heir that no 
one ventured to tell him of this until, when he 
had demanded the truth and heard there was 
no hope, he said in an anxious-eager voice, 

“ Send for Royal.” 

‘‘We have sent, Sir Reginald,” said Dr. 
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Sturges, the great London physician, who had 
been summoned by the family attendant to 
Marton; “the telegram was dispatched early 
yesterday morning and we hope Mr. Oharteris 
may be here to-night.” 

The hours crept on; Dr. Sturges had re- 
turned to London; there was no occasion for 
his longer stay at Marton, since no human 
skill conld benefit Sir Reginald. He left no 

reecriptions, gave no directions, for all the 

ousehold know a few hours would see the 
end. It was only a question how long the 
shattered constitution could resist the ravages 
of disease, 

It wasa lovely June evening; the blinds 
were raised, and one of the windows stood 
open. Sir Reginald could see the last rays of 
the setting sun bathing the sky in a crimson 
splendour, 

Did he think, I wonder, that bafore that 
time rose again his spirit would have winged 
its way fromearth? Perhapsso, for he listened 
to every sound with an eagerness which was 
painfal to behold; his wholesoul seemed filled 
with but one desire to see the son he had-so 
long avoided. 

The housekeeper, a stately dame in black 
silk, with a stiff white cap, seemed the only 
person under any inflaence over her «master. 
She had been in his service for over thirty 
years, and had nursed the two:sons*who were 
so different. She had seen ‘her Jady come 
nase a a. and had a. \her -eyes ‘in 

eath. Therefore, perhaps, ‘it was . 
= Reginald should elingi ‘her tin um Dent 

ours. 

“ Sarah,” she pea cy thoifsith- 
fal woman | another pillow ander this 
head. ‘Sarah, he will-come too late.” 

‘“‘Oh,ino, sir!" and the tears stood ‘in ‘her 
eyes. “Mr. Royal will be in time,I ‘feel ‘he 
will.”’ 

‘“Butuf not——?” - 

The woman's face-looked ¢foubled. 

Anyone would have admitted the suduess 
of Sir-Reginald passing away “without seeing 
hie firstborn ; but surely it was hard to under- 
stand the tone of Mrs. Carter's answer to that 
despairing question! 

‘Hf not, Sir Reginald — I must do it 
instead. But oh, sir, hemust come. Heaven 
couldn’t\be so.crael as.todét him be too late.” 

Sir - ns looked up suddenly, a new 
light ia\hie-eyes ; his-straitted ear had at last 
caught ‘#he wished-for soutid; ‘Wwhesls iwere 
really ashing up the avetitie; surely it was 
Royal! 

Go,” the said toMrs. Garter, excitement 
lending‘him fresh strength. ‘ Don’t let him 
lose a 1tinute—bring him‘itere at once.” 

Another moment or two, ¢hough it seemed 
far longer to the dying man, and Sarah came 
back with the heir. 

Xoyal Charteris was thirty-one, and a son 
of whom surely any father might have been 
proud; a man with earnest intelligence 
stamped on his handsome, noble face, one 
whom yon felt instinctively you might trust 
with all you held most dear. 
stately, as, indeed, were all the Charteris’s. 
He had the dark curling hair, and straight 
clearly-cut features which were almost an in- 
heritancs in his family; but his mother had 
given him her dark blue eyes, and the rare 
sweet smile; the expression which seemed 
almost sad from its intense earnestness were 
both there too. He wasa man with fairest 
prospects; he had never committed an action 
for which he needed to blush, his past was 
like an open book. He could look the whole 
world in the face, for he had no debts, no 
enemies, and there was nothing in his whole 
life he needed to hide. 

Alas, alas! when he should come away from 
his father’s deathbed all this would be changed. 
He would have learned the meaning of the 
word fear, have shouldered a burden too heavy 
to bear withont flinch—the load of a fearful 
secret. 

Mrs. Carter had been the only creature in 
the sick room since the doctors left. She saw 
her young master fairly across the threshold, 


and then she eloze] the door on the father and | Royal listened as one in a hideous dream, 
gon, standing herself at the entrance to the He seemed overwhelmed, with the horror 
ante-room beyond, as thongh she felt bound of shis own position. He would glady havo 
to guard egainst any intruder breaking in changed places -with his father; -for it 
upon the sanctity of that interview. ' seemed to him death itself would be less ter- 

** Royal.” | rible than the load of care he must hence- 

“ Father.” forth bear. 

Their hands were locked together. For the} ‘‘ Remember,” came the last words, in a 
first time in his life Royal realized that his | faint voice, ‘“you have promised. Royal, give 
father trusted him; that the cold indifference ,; me your hand. It is fetting very dark, and I 
meted out to him had but been on the surface, | hear your mother calling me. I am coming, 
that at heart Sir Reginald had some affection, Mary |” And, with his wife’s name upon his 





He was tall and | 





for his first-born. 

Ina voice half- broken by emotion, the young , 
man said something about hope, and spoke of 
the chance of his father yet recovering. 

“ No!’ and then came a heavy sigh. ‘* Don't 
speak of that, lad ; they’re quite right. I’ve 
only lasted just to see you to give you one 
trust.” 

“ You kaow that I will do it," said the 
young man, with a simple earnestness more 
impressive than noisy protestations. ‘‘ Only 
tell me what it is.” 

Sir Reginald’s eyes roamed anxiously round 
the room -before‘he-asked, 

“ Are we quitealone ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“* You are sure no one can hear-us ?” 

“Narse is at the door of your dressing- 
room. ll.Ivsend her away?” 

Sir. his head. He fixed his 









ow 


Ss. } 
= your mother,” 
® strangely softened smile. 


uiétly 
‘‘ Thaveawt been a good father to you, but 
| Idewow'that I can¢rust you. You mever de. |-mont thet the venom of their malice «is re- 
esivelitme in your'life. Pot your hand in ming 1} 


Royal, ‘and. swear you'will never 
T-am going “to ‘tell yyou ‘to any human -oree-' 
ure,” 


Reyal shuddered ; ‘there seemed tto thim 
something*terrib 
“ Bat, father, the: , * Damightibe 


those Ralph had injured. Sir 


heir-had his meaning. 

“T will change the wording nantes parton 
ho'said feebly. ‘‘ Swear that ill never re- 
veal what I will tell you ut the consent 
of the person most concerned—or until after 
their death." 

Still Royal hesitated. 

“What, you refuse! You won't even let me 
die in peace? Have you no feeling in your 
heart. Don't you kaow I have fought death 
inch by inch? I have lived on ,I believe, by 
sheer force of will because I could not go 
without your promise.” 

“A promise is a solemn thing,” retarned 
poor Royal, “‘ anda terrible one when it pledges 
one to unknown things; but, father, I can- 
not refuse you. Right or wrong, I promise.” 

“TI knew you would. A load is‘off my 
heart now. You are your mother's son, and 
you will be true to your word.” 

‘** So help me Heaven!” said the young man 
gravely, litt!e reeking the terrible blight that 
was to fall on his life just through this one 
promise. There came many a time in the 
dark dreary fature when Royal Charteris 
would have given all he possessed in the world 
to have been too late for this last interview 
with his father. ‘ 

It was the gleaming ; the red glow in the 
distant west had not quite died out, but other 
light there was none, as Royal, withhis hand 
in his dying father's, took the solemn oath 
demanded of him. 

Sir Reginald began ‘his story then. He 
spoke under feverish eagerness. He seemed 
to have forgotten weakness, pain—even the 


vas though he would faina@ead ‘everyone. Solongas they—or ene 
he wile, | 










Reginald, wn n ‘who was within ther 
the contrary, took the remark #0 dmean a lpetntalabing that little: Nell 


lips Sir Reginald Charteris passed over to 
the great majority, leaving upon Royal's 
shoulders a load well-nigh beyond his strength. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tune are some families inthe world who 
concentrate all their affections upon ther. 
selves; whoadd a new endingo the‘favourite 
proverb of selfish people, «« Gharity at 
home,” by making the time-worn : - 
tinue thus, and let it stop there. | of 
this kind are often quite amiable.and agree- 
able in society, .and «even boast of theaps of 
friendly acquaintances, who don't'think*hem 
worse than other jpeople, because their gpecu- 
‘liar little weakness does not show tisself ‘to 

oftheir tbe 


‘longings—do not want a thing they are quite 
content a. stranger should possess ‘it, is 
when an outsider has come between themand 
‘some cherished plan for their own «dvance- 


wealed, and hey prove a great deal ‘more 
bitter then ordinary folk. Their ‘claws .may 
ve been-hidden‘beneath the softest:of-velvet 
sheaths, ‘but when.once:put out ‘their ‘grip is 
-very deadly. ; 
h fi poe girs ma 
‘for mos e, 
would not have hurt fly; 
mamma’ charitable 
Scheme in her own 


siphbourhood. ‘She 
mever refused @ subserj 


-own home, 


ten and ‘often 

eudiiiy ‘Scams tion ot rend 

: the grags -an 

— in the aquiet village churchyard at 
me. 


Poor little Nell! Thethought of thatgsretty 
village was-very dear to her. She was only 
ten Spaaedia Siken a malignant fever carried 
off the Reetor and his wife in one week; but, 
all the same, she remembered every detail of 
her childish life at Hurst, and never in the 
fond fidelity of her little heart gave the sacred 
name of “ Home” to any other place, 

Poor little Nell! Orphanhood had not 
been very kind to her. She was not sent to 
an asylum; the pride of all the Delameres 
would have revolted at sach a step, for with 
all her faults and failings her mother had 
been a daughter of that noble house, The 
Delameres in a body dropped Gladys on her 
marriage. The old lord was furious, and 
refused to hear her name mentioned in his 
presence; but when he saw that forbidden 
name in the first column of the Times, together 
with her husband's, when he heard that steps 
were actually being taken to get her orphan 
girl into. an asylum, his pride was roused. He 
signified to his son’s widow that he would not 
allow his grandchild to wear_a uniform and 
have —. hair. Mrs. Delamere was to 
take the little girl into her already populous 
nursery, and he would see she was not the 
loser’ by it. 

Mrs. Delamere feared her father-in-law too 
much to refuse, but she hated the child from 
that hour, and always treated her as an alien 
to her own brood, and made her feel herself ® 


wished she could 
-eleeping 





near approach of deatt—as he poured out his 
secret, 


}dependent; instead of being the equal and 
joousin ofther playfellows, which, considering 
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Lord Delamere’s liberal allowance, she should 
have been. 

Things went on so for a year; then one day 
an old gentleman, with white hair and feeble 
step, came into the nursery. All the children 
had gone to the play except Nell, and she was 
alone—a veritable Cinderella, in her shabby 
black frock and large pinafore. Nell had 
never seen her grandfather before. He sat 
down and took her on his knee, as he asked if 
she were happy with her aunt. The head 
nurse, who was of coarse in her lady’s 
interest, frowned unutterable things at the 
little orphan; but Nell spoke the truth, and 
said she had never been happy since her 
mamma died, and'that she wanted to die too. 

Lord Delamere stroked her golden head 
gently, and told her she must not say such 
things. She would be happier some day, and 
then he kissed her and went away. 

A week later he was dead, and to Mrs. 
Delamere’s horror he left/his entire property 
(which was unentailed) to his dearly-loved 
grandchild, Helena Gladys Fortescue. Of 
course it was & —— to most people, but 
his heir-at-law, Clande Delamere, had already 
shown signs 6f dissipation and folly. All 
the younger children closely resembled their 
mother, whom the old noble had never liked, 
whereas little Nell was the image of his 
favourite child. Explained in this wise the 
will seemed natural, though decidedly unjust ; 
but Mrs. Delamere and her friends decided it 
was the result of an unsound mind, and could be 
setaside. The widow did not mind for her own 
sake, but for her darling Claude’s. A large 
heiress herself, her own property and jointure 
were ample for her needs and those of her 
younger children; but how conld Claude 
support his title and expensive tastes on the 
very meagre patrimony derived from his 
father ? 

Mrs. Delamere had no scruples, and would 
have thrown the will into Chancery but for 
the suggestion of a very able lawyer whom she 
consulted. His advice was'to let the matter 
rest, since as it was only for the new Lord 
Delamere she desired:a change. Let him 
marry his cousin, and they wonld enjoy the 
Delamere property without any of the expense 
or treuble of a long law-suit.- 

Mrs. Delamere was much impressed. The 
lawyer continued: A very ample allowance was 
mentioned for the heiress’s support until she 
came of age. The old ‘friend named in her 
grandfather's will as guardian was dead, 
having only lingered a week «#fter the peer. 
If Mra. Delamere pleaded her claims as 
nearest relation no doubt she would obtain 
the wardship. With a family of daughters 
one girl more could make no _ perceptible 
difference, and the large allowance could thus 
go for the new Lord Delamere's pleasure. 

It was a cruel proposal, but it was well and 
honestly meant. Mr. West pointed out to 
Mrs. Delamere precisely the risk she ran. 
No power on earth could force Miss Fortescue 
to marry her cousin. If she refused it would 
be impossible to dispute the will ten years 
later, when she came of age. On the other 
hand, by following his counsel, the allowance 
was secured for ten years and if carefully 
brought up to look on herself as her cousin’s 
bride, there would probably be little difficulty. 
His opinion was the suit would be lost if 
brought, as no one had ever noticed any signs 
of weak intellect in the testator. 

It was an error of judgment, but Mr. West 
really acted under the kindest motives towards 
poor little Nell. She seemed to have no re- 
lations in the world but her aunt’s family. 
Even if she gained the law-suit she would be 
a friendless child. On the other hand, he 
imagined Mrs. Delamere to be a kind motherly 
woman, whose house must be a pleasant home, 
She would have the strongest motives in the 
world for making her niece happy, and with 
her own little girl would be spared all the 
— of heiress-ship, and had a safe, cared- 
or life until she married her cousin. 

If only Mr. West had had an idea of the 
existence to which he was condemning poor 





little Neil he would have been aghast, but 
Mrs. Delamere had fascinated him, and he 
really believed in her, and so the arrangement 
was made, 

All inquiring friends were told that out of 
respect to the late father-in-law Mrs. Delamere 
did not intend to dispute his will on her 
children's behalf, and that rather than suffer 
poor dear Helena to become a prey to mer- 
censry people she had resolved to accept the 
hardship pressed on her by Lord Delamere’s 
execptor, and bring the child up with her own 
daughters. 

It sounded very nice, and Mrs. Delamere 
was such a popular woman that few people 
doubted Nell woula have a happy home. As 
time wore on, never hearing her mentipned, her 
existence became gradually almost forgotten 
by the fashionable circles among whom her 
aunt moved. 

Mis. Delamere and her son o‘ten went to 
Delamere Court, but the real lady of the soil 
never set foot on her own broad lands, for 
there were old servants left who had known 
Gladys Delamere, and for her sake might 
have made much of her orphan child, per- 
haps, even revealing to her that she was an 
heiress. This latter fact was kept from 
Nell. Considering Lord Delamere's will had 
been read before fifty people, it was strange 


how securely Mrs. Delamere kept her secret. | 


But even those fifty lieteners consisted chiefly 
of old county neighbours from whom it was 
easy to seclude Helena, The world at large, 
even when remembering Lord Delamere had 


left his property toa granddaughter, forgot, or 


had never heard the young lady’s surname, and 
thus failed utterly to recognize the heiress in 
the poor little orphan whom they imagined 
Mrs. Delamere to be bringing up out of charity. 

Nell had not a suspicion of her honours. 
Upon her grandfather’s death her aunt dis- 
missed her whole staff of servants. The new- 
comers heard the girl simply styled Miss 


Helena ; often merely ‘“‘ Miss Nell.’”’ She was | 


guarded jealously from all friendships, and 
kept carefully from ail sooiety. 

Poor little creature ! Sensitive and passion- 
ate, loving and reserved, she was just the girl 
to feel the humiliations of her lot most keenly. 
She knew perfectly that Mrs. Delamere hated 
her, that even when Aunt Agnes seemed 
kindest there was not a grain of affection in 
her heart. 


She had early learnt that the three Miss: 


Delameres might tyrannize over her to their 
heart’s content without a chance of redress 
The only creature who showed her any kind- 
ness was her eldest cousin Claude. 

Lord Delamere was nine years older than 
Neil. He came of age a year after the com- 
pact between his mother and the lawyer, and 
was, of course, informed of it, 

‘I suppose it’s the only thing to do,” had 
been his comment, “ but it’s hard on the girl.” 

“ Hard on her. My dear boy, you are too 
generous. Itis your sacrifice rather.” 

Clande had his faults, but he was free from 
the narrowness of his mother’s nature, 

‘It is hard on her,” he returned, ‘for I 
don’t think it's in me to make a good husband. 
Perhaps it’s as well she’s so young; nothing 
can be done for seven or eight years, and 
meanwhile I may grow steady. Anyway, I'll 
be kind to the child when I see her.” 

And he was; so much so that poor little 


«Nell used to look on him as her champion, 


and fly to him in her childish quarrels. She 
loved him almost asa bigbrother, and he 
always petted her in a cool, patronizing way. 
But he was very little at home; his downward 
course, begun before his grandfather’s death, 
was terribly rapid, and Nell was only sixteen 
when her aunt and cousins went into deep 
mourning, and spoke in bitter grief of ‘‘ poor 
dear Claude.” 

Nell missed him terribly ; he had not been 
home for more than a year, ani she had looked 
forward to hia coming, meaning to throw her- 
self on his kindness and get him to use his 
influence with his mother to let her go away. 

Nell felt she had eaten enough of the bread 


of dépendence; any work, however hard, 
would be sweeter than her present life. She 
never heard the cause of her cousin’s death; 
she only knew that it was terribly sudden, and 
that his brother only reached the foreign 
watering-place where it occurred in time for 
the funeral. 

Edwin was an utter contrast to Claude, 
though only one year divided their ages. The 
younger brother was his mother over again, 
his outward life irreproachable, his inward 
nature selfish and grasping. The one good 
trait in his character was love for Claude; he 
had been devoted to his brother even while 
poor Clande’s faults were those he could least 
sympathise with, 

Mrs. Dalamere was terribly overcome at the 
loss of her firstborn. Edwin soothed her as 
well as he could. 

“We will be revenged yet!” he said, 
bitterly. ‘“ People shall learn a Delamere may 
not be injured with impunity. If it takes my 
whole life I will yet right his wrongs.” 

‘It seems hopeless,” said Mrs. Delamere, 
sadly, “I would rather you thought of 
settling his affairs. I fear they are in terrible 
confusion.” 

“Pretty bad. His whole patrimony must 
go; but then I think there will be no one left 
with a rizht to say they suffered through 
trusting Lord Delamere.” 

“You are Lord Delamere yourself now,” 
said his mother, in a meaning tone. 

He was only four-and-twenty, but save in 
years he resembled a man of forty—ccld and 
calculating, cautious and prudent; the one 
‘softening influence of his life had been his 





' love for Clande. That was gone and with it all 


‘his better thoughts. 

“Yes,” he returned, coldly. ‘‘ How old is 
she?” 

The question showed how thoroughly he 
understvod his mother; how well he knew 
that in succeeding to the title she would wish 
him also to succeed to poor Claude’s destined 
wife. 

** Just sixteen,” 

He sighed, 

‘‘T suppose she has no idea of it?” 

‘“‘ Not the slightest.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

““We had better be married when she is 
eighteen. I am sure J am in no hurry ; but 
there is no telling what fancies she may take 
tp when she is a little oldar, and I have no 
desire to be a pauper peer.” 

‘* She was devoted to Claude.” 

“Not in the way you mean, mother. He 
was the only person who showed his kindness, 
and she repaid him with gratitude like a 
dumb animal’s, She hadn’t one grain of love 
for him in her heart; if she had I'd have 
nothing to do with the plan. Yon’ll see, if 
you continue your old régime, and I interpose 
as a beneficent providence occasionally, she'll 
transfer her gratitude to me pretty soon.” 

Bat she did not. She had been fond of 
Clande as a child; of love and lovers she was 
perfectly innocent, but Claude had often been 
her protector, and had never been unkind to 
her, and in her sad life, poor child, that 
counted for much. In time, if she had seen 
no other lover, she might have married Claude, 
and perhaps not been so very unhappy after 
all; but her feeling for Edwin was very 
different. 

He was going to America on ascientific tour, 
for he had very learned tastes; and whe day 
before his departure he went into the old de- 
serted schoolroom where his mother had told 
him he should find Nell alone. He hardly 
knew his purpose. He was not going to make 
love to her, he had no thought of it; only it 
seemed to him, before he went away for some 
months, it was wiser to give the child some 
sizn he had taken Claude's place as her pro- 
tector and liege lord. 

It was late Angust, and the sun poured in 
through the uncurtained windows with scorch- 
ing heat. There was not one scrap of shade in 
the small,shabbily-farnishedroom; and though 
Edwin had few scruples, it did occur to him 
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his mother might have provided a pleasanter 
&partment for the mistress of ten thousand 
a-year. 

She was sitting at the long wooden table, 
her e!bo ws resting on it, and forming a support 
for her thin, sad face, The sunbeams danced 
around her, and one of them made a halo 
round her head, burning her soft, brown hair 
to threads of gold. She was thin and dis- 
pirited-looking; her eyes were red with weep- 
thg; her dress, too, was shabby, almost to 
penury, the out-grown sleeves making too 
much of the thin, long army, She looked a lady. 

Gladys Delamere’s child could not have 
done otherwise even in rags; but there was 
nothiag attractive abont the wan, weary face. 
Lord Delumere decided, irritably, she was 
plainer even than he had fancied. 

‘ Well, Fairy!” he said, drawing a chair 
close to her; ‘‘ you ses I have come to say 
good-bye to you. Ishball be gone to-morrow 
morning before you are stirring.” 

“Don't call me Fairy!” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt was Claude’s name for me, and no one 
else shall ue it. I bad far rather you salled 
me Cinderella, as che girls do.” 

“More shame for them,” said Edwin, 
kindiy. ‘And I won't call you anything you 
don't like; but why mayn't I use Claude's 
name for you. You did not mind it from him !" 

“That was different.” 

The answer did not please him. Had she, 
after all, in spite of their vigilance learned 
the family compact, which decreed she was one 
day to heClaude's wife! The ides did not please 
kim: He was not in the least in love with 
this uvatiractive child; but he meant to 
marry ber, and it did not please him to think 
she had ever cared for anyone else, even his 
dead brother. Her answer set his fear at rest 
at once. 

“Clande was my brother. He was always 
good to me—always!” 

“So will I be if you will let me. Claude 
end I were very fond of each other, Nell, and 
I have missed him terribly.’’ 

“So have I!” 

Edwin tried to take one of her hands, but 
she kept them obstinately folded. 

‘Nothing will bring him back again,” said 
l.lwin, And, in speaking of his dear, dead 
brother he was more simply in earnest, and 
showed bis better feelings. ‘ Nell, don’t you 
think. for his sake, you and I might befriends?” 

Nell looked at him thoughtfully. 

“Do you mean you would be kind to me 
always, and get Annt Agnes to let me do 
things as Clande. used ?"’ 

**I will be kind to you always,” replied Lord 
Delamere. gravely; ‘‘and if I have any influ- 
ence with my mother I will use it for any- 
thing you want.” 

“Really!” 

“Don't you believe me, Nell!” 

** Tt seems too good to be true.”’ 

‘Then you want something of my mother 
now. You want me to prove my promise at 
once ?”’ 

‘* Yer," 

‘What is it, Nell? ” 

He thought she would wish for pleasure or 
amusement; new books, companions. His 
mind suggested many things the girlish soul 
might crave; but he was not in the least pre- 
pared for her answer. 

‘*T want you to persuade Aunt Agnes to let 
me go away.” 

Tle was so astonished that he could not 
speak fora moment. “Go away!” Then there 
would be an end of all their plans. The 
heiress of Delamere would find plenty of 
people ready to tell her of her claims. 

“Way, child!” he said, at last; “ what 
has put that into your head?” 

‘** Tt bas been there a long time, I think. I 
made up my mind a year ago that as soon as 
C ande came home I would speak to him about 
it. 

“Bat where did you want to go?” 

*‘T want to earn my own living.” 

“ Nell!” ' 


| “Oh, yes; I daresay you think it vulgar 
and common, but then you have never tried a 

| life like mine. You oan’t understand the 
miséry, the degradation of living on charity ; 

of being kept by people who hate you, and 

grudge every penny they have to spend on 
ou ” 


“Nell,” said Lord Delamere, gravely, ‘I 
won’t pretend to misunderstand you. You 
and my mother have never taken to each 
other; but you need never again think you 
are living on her charity. As a fact, ghe has 
never spent a penny on you. From vhe 
moment of our grandfather's death you 
became my brother's charge, and you are now 
mine. Iam troubled my mother should have 
let you feel this. I will speak to her, and see 
things*are different.”’ 

“Bat I had rather go away!” persisted 
Nell, ‘‘much rather. I should be living on 
charity just the same if I stayed, whether it 
is Aunt Agues's or yours, and I don’t like it.” 

Lord Delamere saw she meant jast what 
she said. He was in a dilemna. If he left 
her in this uncongenial home should he find 
her there on his return from America? 
Might not his prey escape him? 

‘Nell,’ he said, softly, ‘supposing we let 
you go away from vs, what did you mean to 
do? What friends do you prefer to us?”’ 

‘*T meant to earn my own living.’’ said Nell, 
resolutely ; ‘‘ and I know I could.” 

‘ Bot how?” persisted Edwin; ‘surely 
you will tell me that?” 

‘** You won't tell Aunt Agnes?” 

“s No.” 

‘“Do you remember when Marion was ill 
last year no one stayed in the house bat me, 
and Aunt Agnes sent for a nurse from a 
Sisterhood ?’’ 

** Yes,” returned Lord Delamere, bewildered. 
‘Bat, Nell, I am quite sure we can’t let you 
go about the world as a sick nurse !” 

‘I don’t want to. I saw a good deal of 
Sister Joan, and she was very kind tome. I 
think she understood that nobody wanted me 
here, and she saidif ever I had to earn my 
own living they would find a home for me at 
Marton.” 

“Nell! Nell! this is absurd! Do you 
suppose we would let a child like you secret 
herself up for life. You might as well be a 
nun!” 

“TI don’t want to be a nun,” said Nell. 
‘And it wouldn't be shutting myself up for 
life. Ishould just go there as a teacher and 
help in the Sisters’ school. It wouldn't be so 
lonely as a governess’s, and there would be no 
holidays. I should live in the country—the 
free, beautifal country—and no one would be 
ashamed of me or call me a beggar! ” 

** And supposing [ persuaded my mother to 
let you go, what would you say to me?” 

“T should thank you very much.” 

‘‘ Nell, I don't like the idea, but I am afrai¢ 
you are not happy here.” 

‘‘T am miserable!” 

«* And I may be detained in America a good 
while, so that I shall not be able to befriend 
you much, I think I shall exchange my 
passage for one in the next steamer, and see 
if I can’t settle this matter first.” 

Nell opened her eyes. 

“TI never thought you would help me. I 
thought you hated me as muchas Aunt Agnes 
does!” 

‘Perhaps you will own you misjudged me.” 

Lord Delamere was a young man of prompt 
resolution. He telegraphed to the shipping 
agent th Liverpool his change of plans, and 
held a long consultation with his mother. 

“Té is the most sensible thing she could 
have thought of,” declared the latter. ‘I'm 
sure 1 am tired to death of keeping guard over 
her, and shall be thankful to the Sisters if 
they will do it in my stead. Besides, two 
years of honest, hard work will soon tire her 
of her notions of independence, and she will 
be too thankful to come round to our wishes.” 

**Do you remember this Sister Joan?” 

‘Perfectly. It isan admirable institution, 





with an industrial school attached. I believe 





several girls are there as workers, who have 
not the least intention of becoming Sisters, 
Nell will be quite safe out of the way of any 
love affair at St. Hilda's; and if she did take 
it into her foolish little head to become a Sister 
of Meroy it would fall in with our plans just 
as well.” ; 

“Then you will go down with me to-morrow 
and see the Superior?” 

‘* My dear boy, you can't go!—a young man 
of four-and-twenty ! It would be unheard- of |’ 

‘*T mean to go!’’ was the calm rejoinder. 
‘* Mother, you and I mostly think alike, but I 
fancy we rather differ about Nell. I don’t 
want my future wife to be a slave, and I 
choose to see to the matter myself.” 

Be had his will. The Superior of St. 
Hilda’s met them on the steps, and herself 
escorted them to her private room so swiftly 
that no girlish face canght a glimpse of the 
noble visitors. Lord Delamere took the con- 
versation chiefly on himself. For family 
reasons they wished the Superior to receive a 
young relative as one of her band of workers. 
Miss Fortescue had been seized with the wish 
after conversing with Sister Joan; she had 
remained constant to her desire for months, 
and was therefore thoroughly in earnest. She 
would give her services for two years as a 
teacher, or in any other capacity. They were 
willing to pay for her board, and allow her a 
moderate sum for pocket-money; they only 
stipulated that she should spend one month in 
every twelve with her aunt, that she should be 
kept carefully from forming promiscuous ac. 
quaintances, and that though she would pro- 
bably remain at St. Hilda’s two years she 
should be free to leave at any time by giving 
& month's notice. : 

‘¢T shall be delighted,”’ said the sweet-voiced 
Superior. ‘I have heard of Miss Fortescue 
from Sister Joan, and feel sure che will be in- 
valuable to us.” 

Lord Delamere hardly like the phrase. 

‘‘T would wish to respectfully remina you, 
madam, in sending my cousin here we have 
no intention of her becoming a Sister. Sheis 
but sixteen, and is therefore under our control 
for five years. We have far other views for 
her, and should be deeply grieved where she 
to embrace the monastic life.” 

‘IT assure you, you need have no fear,” was 
the prompt response. ‘‘ Miss Fortescue shall 
be subjected to no persuasions to induce her 
to join us permanently. When may we ex- 
pect her?” 

‘I will bring her next Monday,’’ replied 
Lord Delamere. 

It was a three hours’ journey from London 
to Blakeleigh, the nearest town to Marton. 
Edwin had taken care to secure a reserved 
carriage. He meant to say something to Nell 
which, without revealing the family compact, 
should yet shadow forth his wishes. But he 
found it difficult! she was too utterly un- 
conscious. §So they talked only on indifferent 
matters till they were in a fly driving to 
St. Hilda’s. 

‘‘ Remember,” said Lord Delamere, gravely 
then, “I have done my best for you, Nell, 
and if you are not happy you must not blame 
me.” 

‘*I am sure I shall be happy.” 

* And you will not forget me, child?” 

She wondered at the question. 

**I don’t think I am good at forgetting,” she 
said slowly. ‘I shall always remember how 
kind you have been to me.”’ 

The carriage stopped. A little industrial, 
with crepped hair and red arms, ushered the 
cousins to the room where Edwin had been 
before, but the Superior was noi-there. 

‘IT had better not stay,’’ said Lord Dela- 
mere. ‘' We will say good-bye now, Nell.” 

He took her hand in his, and then, stooping, 
kissed her on her fall red lips. The girl tore 
herself indignantly away. Edwin left the 
room, meeting the Superior in the passage, 
while Nell, rubbed her lips vehemently with 
her handkerchief, as though by so doing she 
could wipe out the memory of the affront. 

(To be continued.) 
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JOULY OLD DEE. 


—0:— 


(There is a superstition that when a sailor 
dies he becomes an albatross, and spends what 
remains of time off Cape Horn.] 


A souuy o d sailor, 
The mate of a whaler, 
_ollicking fellow was Dee ; 
But his cruises are pass‘d, 
His anchor is cast 
Far down in the depths of the sea. 


I remember the night— 
The stars were out bright— 

We were down in the southern sea ; 
We sat in the shade - 
That the quiet sails made, 

Myself and jolly old Dee. 


The log was just cast, 
When an albatrors pass’d ; ; 
Of knots we were making but three. 
** Inside of three days 
I'll have other stays,” 
Said Dee very sadly to me. 


** When an old sailor dies, 
- Does he go to the skies, 

A tarry old fellow like me? 
And ne’er see a whale, 

Or be in a gale? 

That never would suit old Dee. 
‘* When I make my last cruise, 
And lay off my blues, 

An albatross I will be; 

Off the dark Horn, 
Poor landsmen I’ll scorn, 

Who never have sailed the sea. 


‘*T ne’er saw it miss, 
And I will not doubt this, 
That albatross flew straight at me; 
So I give you my chest, 
It has all my best, 
And the trinkets I’ve gathered at sea.” 


And the very next day, 
As we sailed on our way, 
A squall came as black as could be ; 
A royal brace snapped, 
And Dee he was shaped 
Clear over the side in the sea! 


The lifeboat went out, 
The ship put about ; 
And we searched to windward and lee; 
But his albatross knew 
He would never pull through, 
So we left him there in the sea, 
A jolly old sailor, 
The mate of a whaler, 
A rollickiny tellow was Dee ; 
But his cruises are pass’d, 
His anchor is cast, 
Far down in the depths of the sea. 
D. RB. M. 
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TRUE AS THE STARS. 
CHAPTER IV. 


LET NO MAN PUT ASUNDER. 


‘‘ Dearest, thank Heaven, you've come! I 
‘began to think you had thrown me over!” 
and Douglas Yelverton looked down into 
Rhoda Macdonald’s sweet face, his under lip 
actually trembling like a woman’s, his voice 
unsteady as a child’s. 

‘“* Have I kept you waiting? I'm sosorry!” 
too shy to look up at him, though her heart 
‘was beating fast with love and happiness 
under her white bodice. 

“Now that I’ve got you I’m sorry for 
nothing ; but we've no time to lose. I would 
have sent my man for your bag, only I knew 
that would excite suspicion. You got my 
letter ?” eagerly. ‘You know what you've 
promieed !”” 

Yes; but, oh! Captain Yelverton, isn’t 





there anybody else you wish to make your 
wife?” as it flashed across her wildly that 
she was too insignificant, too plain, to be fit 
for the position. 

He laughed aloud in the joy of his heart. 

‘‘ There’s only one girl I love upon earth, 
and I don’t want anyone else!”’ Then he 
hurried her into the boat, pushed off from 
shore, set the sail, took the tiller ropes in his 
hand, and turned to her with a proud smile, 
‘* Now you are mine, I’ve carried you off!” 

A sudden misgiving seized her as the sail 
swelled in the wind, and the shore receded 
from sight ! 

‘‘Oh, what have I done!” she exclaimed, 
involuntarily, with a wild wish to get out of 
the boat and make her way back to land. 

“ What have you done?” he said, catching 
the words. ‘ Why, you've given yourself to 
me for ever and ever, and it’s too late to be 
80: ” 

For ever! Even then in the first flash of 
youthful love the words fell on her ears with 
@ solemn and almost ominous clang. They 
were like an immensely high wall placed 
suddenly in front of her, impossible to climb 
over or to pull down. What if one day she 
were to wake from her dream and find that 
joy and , and quiet happiness lay on the 
other side, as far ont of r2ach as Heaven to 
mortals still bound toearth? She realized 
with a chill that seemed to turn her bounding 
pulses to ice, that there would be no other 
gate through the wall but death, and death 
seemed like a dread enemy as her eyes 
wandered over the laughing waves, and cast 
one shy, upward glance at the handsome face 
of her lover. 

He leant forward with a smile, and in the 
intervals of altering the sail and trimming 
their course told her something of his plans 
for the future. He had with great difficulty 
obtained leave of absence for two months, 
and he proposed to spend them in some quiet 
corner of France, out of the way of the general 
tourists. 

“Fancy what it will be!” he said, with 
glowing eyes, “ to have youall to myself, with 
not a soul to interfere! I've never had half- 
an-hour's chat with you in peace, ever since I 
first met you. I believe your cousins thought 
I shouldn + agree with you, like too much 
champagne.” 

** You see, I baven't quite come out!” she 
said, blushing like a rose, ‘‘and they were 
afraid !’’ 

“They were afraid you would cut them 
out. I quite understand!” his white teeth 
showing as he smiled. 

‘No, no; Inever meant that. That would 
be too absurb!” terrified lest he should think 
her dreadfully conceited. 

Just then there was a booming noise as of 
paddle-wheels coming swiftly through the 
water, which caused Captain Yelverton to 
give a startled look over hi« shoulder. 

“Jove! there’s the Ry«+ boat! I didn't 
think it was due for hwif-an-hour! Hide 


could not be prevailed upon to smile till the 
steamer was well out of sight, and the 
small boat had evidently gone on an errand to 
another not much bigger than itself. 

‘‘ They didn’t see us a bit,” said Yelverton, 
drawing a deep breath ; ‘fortunately we carried 
no bargee, for I thought it best to keep 
as darkas I conld. What a rumpus there 
would have been, to be sure! Can't you 
imagine it ? The old lady stamping her foot, 
and ordering the steamer to be stopped at 
once, or else to alter its course. One of the 
girls in hysterics—the other tearing her hair— 
it would be awkward if it cameoff. Ah! ‘no 
tales out of school.’ Quite right. Only re- 
member, there.are never to be any secrets of 
any sort between you and me.” 

She tried to laugh and be bright, but her 
mind was too oppressed with the magnitude of 
thestep she had taken, and her heart was-too 
fall for words. Captain Yelverton steered the 
boat for the end of the pier; and when they 
had reached it sprang out as quickly as he 
could. 

-Sea View was looking its very best; with 
its grey terrace standing out against a back- 
ground of woods in their first fresh leafy 
bloom, and the long, smooth waves comirg 
gently over the sands and shimmering like 
molten gold in sun. 

“We have no time to lose,” he eaid, 
anxiously, as he hurried her down the pier. 
‘“* I'm so awfally afraid that the parson may 
have given us up.” 

The mere mention of the word ‘parson ”’ 
sent the blood flying into Rhoda’s cheeks, 
Even now she conld scarcely credit the as- 
tounding fact that in a few minutes she would 
be a married woman. A great dread came 
over her, and she walked on as if in a dream. 
Captain Yelverton was silent as he walked 
by her side, nnder the shade of the trees, as 
they hurried up the hill by the end of the 
terrace. There were some children at play on 
the sands, and some nurses watching their 
little charges, and trying to do a little work at 
the same time—otherwise, the place seemed 
half asleep. Noone met them, for which he 
was thankful; for he had a nervous dread 
that his prize might be snatched from him at 
the last moment. In every house they passed 
on the way to the small church the biinds 
were all drawn down, presumably on account 





of the sun, till the whole place looked like a 
village of the dead—and the only dog visible 
was fast asleep — stretched on his stomach 
with his tongue out. The church stood go un- 
pretendingly by the side of the road that 
Rhoda, in her intense pre-occupation, would 
have passed it by. 

Captain Yelverton touched her arm gently, 
‘‘ Here,” he said, “this way!’’ and led her 
through a small gate. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by the 
tolling of a bell, and from under the arched 
doorway, which they were just about toenter, 





' came a funeral train. 


Captain Yelverton took off his hat, and 


yourself, for Heaven’s sake. The whole lot of | stepped aside, whilst Rhoda shrank back as if 
them will be on board to-day for the cake of ,she had seen a ghost. Some mutes walked 
this officer at the fort, and I wouldn't let them first ; then came the coffin with one cross of 
catch sight of us for the world! Take your! pure white lilies resting on the polished wood, 
hat off, and draw the hood of that mackintosh | and the mourners, swathed in black, followed 
over your head, and I'll put on this,” pulling with bent heads. There was a sound of 
a stocking cap out of his pocket, ‘and try to mufiled sobs, and the tolling of the bell, as the 
pass for a sailor. We must be an hour later funeral: passed slowly through the narrow 
than I thought. Why, little one, how white | gate way and up the hill. Then the bell 
ou’ve grown! Not all the aunts in Christen. ! ceased, the sound of the footsteps died away, 
om should take you from me now!” and silence was settling down again on the 
In spite of his assurances, Rhoda was! place, when a figure in clerical garb came to 
terrified by the sight of a small rowing boat the door, and looked out. = . 
dancing over the waves. She felt sure that | Catching sight of the couple waiting outside 
one of the home a had recognised her, and ' the clergyman's face brightened. He bent his 
had persuaded the captain to lower a boat in head courteously, and asked if they were 
order to capture her and bring ber on board. | ready. 
She pictured Captain Yelverton’s anger if Captain Yelverton gave an eager affirma- 
she refused to disobey her aunt, and she in-| tive. The Rev. A. T—— looked at the youth- 
wardly writhed at the thought of being abused _ ful bride and hesitated. . 
as if she were a child of six years old before} ‘I have prepared two witnesses, as you 
all the many friends and acquaintances who suggested ; but will you allow me, merely as 





were probably on board. She sat quite still, 'a matter of form, to look at your licence?” 
with hands clasped, and frightened eyes, and| ‘' With pleasure,” and Yelverton drew it out 
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of his pocket readily enough, though his face 
flushed as he handed it to the clergyman. 

Mr. T—— ran his eye over it, gave it back, 
= then motioned the bridal pair to follow 

im. 

As he led the way up the aisle to the altar- 
rail Rhoda was trembling so that she could 
searcely drag herself along, and her lover was 
quite alarmed at her deathly paleness. 

Yelverton’s heart was throbbing soloud that 
he thought the clergyman must hear it, and 
wotld presently stop, fearing that all might 
not be straight and above board. He looked 
at him in fierce impatience, and found that 
he was waiting for the two witnesses, who 
presently came in at the door—one a respect- 
able-looking female, the other an equally 
respectable-looking male. 

Those few minutes of waiting seemed like 
an hour, and the interior of that small chancel 
was p hed on Captain Yelverton’s 
brain for ever. Long afterwards he remem- 
bered the tesselated pavement, the bare altar 
without cross or vase, the fine carving on one 
side of the archway, the bald — on the 
other where the architect had left his work 
unfinished for want of funds to complete it. 

He noticed all these things without knowin 
it, but in the years to come he remembe 
every detail, and if he had but been a skilful 
draughtsman he could have drawn the interior 
of Sea View Church from memory. 

Then in solemn tones the clergyman began 
the old familiar words of the marriage service, 
—_ the girl’s fluttéring heart seemed to stand 
still. 

She stood there as in a dream, her face 
hidden by the brim of her sailor hat as her 
head was bent, and her hands clasped tight 
together. 

* Your gloves! Take them off quickly!” 
whispered Yelverton hurriedly, and there was 


half buttoned. Presently her little hand was 
prisoned in her lover's firm grasp, and before 
God and man, in earnest, unfaltering tones, 
he announced that he took her, “ Rhoda 
Geraldine,’’ for his wedded wife—“ for better, 
for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness 
and in health; to love and to cherish fill 
death us do part,” and never doubted in his 
heart of hearts that the vow which he spoke 
80 eagerly would be kept as sacredly during all 
the long years they might spend together. 

He listened to the girlish tones of his bride 
with loving ears, and felt a wild throb of 





' Johnson's. 


much towards the conversation, but-she was a 
lovely picture for a bri m’s eyes to rest 
on, the light curls fluttering like threads of 
gold on the snow-white, pure head as ‘the 
slight breeze came from the open wiadows, 
the long lashes casting a heavy shadow on the 
softly-rounded cheeks as the shy — sunk 
beneésth his glowing gaze ; the y curved 
lips parting in the sunniest smile in answer to 
some caressing word from him. 

* We will go out into the woods and con- 
coct a fine letter to your aunt, with a jadicious 
degree of humility, combined with a certain 
amount of defiance, just to keep her in check. 
Then we will come and write it, have a cup 
of tea, and start on our travels.”’ 

‘Oh! what will she say ?” @ shade passing 
over her happiness. 

“T don't care a straw, as she can’t do any- 
thing. Your marriage might have been pre- 
vented, as you are under age; but it oan’t be 
undone. I daresay she would like to polish 
me off with a revolver, but, thank —= ! 
oar will keep her hand from the 
trigger.’’ 

“Don't talk of such a thing,” with a 
shudder. 

“You don’t want to be a -golden-haired 
widow? You would make no end of & sensa- 
tion, darling ; but I don’t think I could rest in 
my grave if I thought you were flirting with 
anyone else.’’ 

She would not laugh, but shook her head 
gravely,— 

“ That funeral was a bad omen; and how 
you will talk of such horried things!” 

“A fig for all the omens that ever were in- 


perfectly tured beauty of the head and 
throat, ya be heart swelled more and more 
with triumph, and he was as foolish as the 
fondest and foolishest lover could possibly be. 

They took no count of time; they utterly 
a important letter to Mrs. Sumner, 
and they were so wrapt up in each other that 
they paid no heed to the sound of voices com. 
ing nearer, which showed that their téte-d-téte 
would soon be interrupted. 

A woman’s latigh roused them more ¢ffectu- 
ally than anything elee. It came again; and, 
starting violently, they stared in blank aston. 
ishmMéent at each other; for that langh could 
belong to nobody else but Virginia Sumner. 

The next moment, with a muttered curse, 
Captain Yelverton, ing to his feet, 
caught Rhoda by t , and dragged her 
helter-skelter through the briars, till they 
reached a low hedge, Which he cleared at a 
a = then lifted her rides poet 
ing the danger was Over, still an 
held their panting breaths, 

The voices kept in the distance, the pic-nic 
party evidently pursuing the lower path, which 
would bring th down to the sands a few 
hundred yards-from the pier. 

‘“« That Was a narrow shave!” said Captain 
Yelverton, with a nervous laugh. “ What 
could have put it into their heads to have 
their cursed pic-nic here? I thought they 
were safe at—what’s the name of the place?”’ 

‘‘How lucky that we didn’t meet them 
in the read!” -with a slight shudder, for she 
felt that she nidst have sunk straight into 
the earth if she had come face to face with 
her aunt. 





vented!’ with a smile. -‘ As to that funeral, it 
was an awfally sad story. The landlord was 
telling me abont it just now. It was a Miss 
She was engaged to a fellow, a 


‘Yes; but they shouldn’t have taken you 
from me, darling!’ laying his band on her 
‘shoulder. ‘‘ Why, you are actually trembling !”’ 

‘* Yelverton |’ 





_ private in the Artillery, and they weretobave| Captain Yelverton started like a pickpocket 
a long pause whilst she tried to pull them off . 


been married two months ago. She got all caught in the act, atid looked round, putting 
her finery together, and invited «a lot of , & distance of at least two yards between him- 
friends, for they were well-to-do people, with self and his bride without a moment's 13ss of 
plenty of tin; but just a week before the wed- time. 

ding day the bank broke in which old Johnson | In another instant Oaptain Frank Dormer 
kept his money, and they were left without a climbed déliberately over the hedge, where it 
farthing. And the evening before she» had was lowest, and stood before the far from 
a letter from the scoundrel, tosay that poverty innocent looking pair. He did not seem to 
had driven him into marriage witha worhan ' glance towards the girlish figure in the white 
whom he never could love, bat who-had stffi- dress and ‘sailor-hat, but his ‘handsome face 
cient tin to enable him to do without:affeotion. | was strap ely stern as-he raised his hat, and 


| The girl, instead of thanking Heaven for de- ' said, shortly,— 


gratified love and triamph as Mr. T—— said | 


solemnly,— 

** What God hath joined together let no man 
put asunder.” 

‘*No man or woman either,” he muttered 
to himself as he thought of Mrs. Summer's 
indignation. . 

He signed the register with a bold, unfalter- 
ing hand, whilst Rhoda trembled s0 that her 
name was scarely decipherable. After the 
“Rhoda Geraldine Macdonald” came the 
names of the two witnesses, ‘‘ Mary Jenkins" 
and “ Elijah Newoome,’’ and the signature of 
the Rev, A. T 

As they walked out into the sunshine man 
and wife, Captain Yelverton drew up his well- 
proportioned figure to its full height and drew 
a deep breath, then he looked down into the 
small, sweet face beside him, and said, huekily, 
in ail the pride of first possession,— - 

“ Mine for ever |” 


CHAPTER V. 
TO THE FRONT, 

Tw a sunny pleasant room of the one princi- 
pal hotel at Sea View the newly-married pair 
ate their wedding breakfast, and discussed 
various projects for their honeymoon; or, 





livering her from euch a brute, took it to} ‘I want tospeak to you, Yel,” and turned 
heart and died, so they say, of ®& ‘broken his back. 
heart; but I believe women’s hearts are made } Captain Yelverton pointed to the bank, and 
of stouter stuff than that, Don’t you, little caid, in a low voice,—, 3 
one?” “Sit down there, and I'll be back directly,” 
‘IT don’t know, but it was better to@iethan then, with a few is, was by Dormer’s side. 
marry @ man like that.” ‘“‘ What the'@euce do you want?” he asked, 
“ Perhaps some day you willsay, ‘I wish angrily. ‘Oan’t I huve a moment's peace 
I Fad died before I married you,’ ”’ | without being followed'and badgered ?”’ 
“Perhaps,” ‘with a quiet erhile, which | “ Have as matiy as you like, as far as I’m 
seemed to belie her words. concerned. I thought you had gone to your 
He sprang to his feet, and coming quickly aunt's; instead of playing the fool down here!” 
towards her, threw his arms round her, and with a scornful glance from bis dark-blue eyes. 
caught her to his breast. | * But, as I saw you, I thought it was as well 
“ Child, if it ever comes to that between us you should know that you are all ordered to 
I give you free leave to kill me.” | Egypt the day after to-morrow, and the 
“ Thanks, you are very kind ; but I hope I Colonel has telegraphed to you at Pangbourne 
should die instead.” to cancel your leave!” 
‘‘Now this won't do. Letus come‘out,and! ‘The devil . a cateiont Yelverton, grow- 
change the subject. If you died do youthink ing white to the ips. 
I could live without you?” “ They are all Gelighted, but you don’t look 
Then they went out tito the woods where inclined to shout,” regarding his perturbed 


| the primroses grew, and fat down ‘on a slop- | face with: amazement, and ‘scarcely believing 
| ing bank, with green leaves above them and ; his eyes; for the regiment had been longing 


oreewnesepe —— 


rather, Captain Yelverton talked and explained | 


his own views and wishes, whilst Rhoda 
listened. 


soft moss under theirfeet; and the birdesing- ;and praying to be ordered on active service, 


ing their joyous chant of spring amongst the 
silent recesses of the trees, and sounds of dis- 
tant laughter, and of many voices ‘from a 
party picnicing on the sands, and nothing but 
peace and utter solitude in that leafy nook. 
They did not talk much, -but he drew ‘her 
close to her side and turning her flowerlike 
face up to his, kissed her again and again on 
the lips till she shrank from him, the vivid 


‘ colour mounting over cheek and:brow. 


| 
She was far too awe-struck by the strange- ' 


ness and novelty of her own position fo supply 


Then he took off her hat and laid his well- 
shaped sunburnt hand upon her curls, and ad- 
mired the soft, silky texture of the hair, the 





‘and Yelverton had been loud in his indigna- 
tion when it was said that another had a 
better chance. : 

Now:he finshed with annoyance. © 

“If you ‘had told me, three weeks ago, that 
I shouldn't be wild with delight at going to 
the front I could almost have knocked you 
down. But now I'm in the very deueeof a 
hole!” : 5 

“Get out of it, then, as soon as possible ! 

And, without another word, be turned on 
his heel, and, vaulting lightly over’ the hedge, 
disappeared into the wood. 
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Left to himself for an instant, Captain 
Yelverton’s face aesumed an expression of the 
deepest perplexity ; but he knew that he could 
not think the matter out whilst Rhoda was 
sitting alone on the bank. So he turned to- 
werds her, with‘all his doubts unsolved. 

“That horrid man has told you something 
to vex you!” she said, locking up, with 
anxious eyes, into his troubled face. “ It’s 
nothing about me, is it?” a blush rising in 
her soft cheeks, as she remembered the 
stranger’s averted eyes. 

“Nothing dear; but if it weren’t for you 
I might have been throwing up my hat, or 
standing on my head likea schoolboy,” biting 
the ends of his moustaches, 

“And it is I~Z who spoil it?’ her eyes 
half-frightened and half-incredulous. 

“It is you who have’made me forget every- 
thing on earth except your own dear little 
self!” sitting down amongst the weeds by 
her side. “ I've just heard the news I’ve been 
longing for; but what will you say, darling, 
when I tell you that we've got our orders for 
Egypt?” 

He watched the colour (ding from cheek 
and Jip, and then he tried to drawher towards 
him, but she held back. 

“To the war?” she said, breathlessly, as 
soon as she could command her voice, ‘‘ and 
you are glad?” 

“T should have been,” he said, gently, “if 
it weren't for you!” 

“You are glad. I know it! Don’t tell a 
lie to please me! But tell me—will they let 
the soldiers have their wives, or will they 
leave all the poor wretches behind?” She 
laid her trembling fingers on his co#t-sleeve, 
and fixed her eyesupon his face as if deter. 
mined to compel him to tell the truth. 

“The women will be left behind !”’ he said, 
gravely. 

“Oh, Heaven, I ‘wish I were dead!” she 
cried, her fresh young voice breaking as in a 
wail of despair. 

“Don't say such a thing,” intensely 
shocked. “Can't I love you just as well, 


whether in the Soudan or Porthampton | 


barracks?” 

“No! J shall remember, but you'll forget!” 
hiding her face in her hands. 

‘Never, as long as life lasts! Rhoda, 
listen—help me to think what is best. Bea 
dear brave girl, fit for a eoldier’s wife! ” 

The passionate sobs were checked in an 
instant, and she made a violent effort to be 
calm; but her shoulders shook, and every 
now and then there was a catch in her breath. 

Captain Yelverton admired her immensely 
for that attempt at celf-control, and his tone 
was very gentle as he asked,— 

“Now, what you like to do? ‘You would 
find it awfally dull living in lodgings by your- 
self? Do you think you could make up your 
mind to go back to Sumner Lodge and go on 
just as you were before?” 

‘“‘Mayn't I tell them?” with a startled look, 
for anything like deception was abhorrent to 
her frank nature. : 

“No, that would never do,” regretfully, 
“They would turn you ont neck and crop, 
and I should go wild if I thought you weren't 
safe and comfortable. Keep everything dark 
till I come back. I dareeay the whole thing 
will be over in a year—promise me that, 
darling?” 

And little knowing what misery would 
ensue, Rhoda gave the promise that her lover 
and husband required. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE STORM. 


 Anp nowwe must proceed cautiously,” 
said Osptain Yelverton, eeu hour ater 
they retraced their steps throngh the wood. 
‘Depend upon it they are all going back to 
Ryde by the next boat, and we-shall be quite 
safe as soon as it has leftthe pier. However 


‘‘ Bat there is hurry,” said Rhoda ; and, oh ! 

how differently her voice sounded to the 
joyous tone of the earlier part of“the day. 
‘‘ If Iam to go back to the Lodge I mnst be 
in time to dine with Uncle Edward, or else 
there will be a fuss!” 

* You are right, there must be no fuss ; but 
T can't lef you go just yet. Oh, child! it is 
such an awful shame to bave to give you up 
when I thought I had got you for ever,” 
drawing her little hand within his arm. 

“ Yes, it’s a great pity that you took the 
trouble to be married th 
to pick a blue- bell. 

* Trouble? What on earth are you think- 
ing of! That is the only thing that makes it 

sible to goaway! If I hadn’t secured you 

ow could I have been sure that I shouldn't 

come back to find you married to Siaveley 
or Dormer or any other fellow!” 

“You could haye trusted me, I suppose?” 
very quietly. 

** Not I,” with a short laugh, which jarred 
on her sensitive nerves. ‘‘1 never trust «a 
weman out of sight. Dormer's an out-and- 
out better fellow than I sm, and if he had 








Wwe can afford to wait; there is no hurry!” 


made up to you when my back was turned I 
don’t believe I should have bad a chance!” 

“Not if you had asked me and I had 
promised !” looking up at him with grave re- 
proach in her eyes, her loyal heart stung to 
the quick. 

His thoughts went in a rapid flight to that 
other woman to whom his own faith was 
pledged. He did not disturb himself much 
on her account; he thought it was only 
through the caprice of a moment that Lady 
Di had ‘accepted him ; he heped that as soon 
as he no longer appeared in the Row or at 
Hurlingham be would be forgotten and cast 
aside hike a dress of the year before. Cer- 
tainly that promise so lightly asked for, so 
casnaily given, was not likely to last longer 
than a few weeks of the summer. He turned 


is morning!” stooping | 


He emerged from amongst the bushes cloce 
beside her, and as she instinctively stepped 
aside to let the stranger pass, remained rooted 
to the spot, all his haste forgotten in blind 
amazement. 

You here !”’ he exclaimed, his eyes stretched 
to their widest capacity, his mouth opening 
like an oyster shell. 

Rhoda looked up in breathless dismay, and, 
quite forgetting prudence in her fright, laid 
her hand upon his sleeve, and said, entreat- 
ingly, ‘Oh, Mr. Staveley, you won't tell!” 

* You are up to some mischief ;” his small 
| eyes beginning to twinkle, as he saw an open- 
| ing for fature diplomacy, ‘‘ Tell me what it is, 

and I'll be mum.” Raat 

“I can't!” stepping back, as it flashed 
across her that she had already let cut mere 

, than she need by her urgent entreaty for 
, 8ecrecy, but, bnat—it was so doll. ‘I couldn't 
, Stay there all alone.” 

“S80 you came here all alone—and yon 
picked all those b!'ue bells for youreelf—and 
you weren't balf as dull in a strange place, all 
alone, as at home, where you had your books 
and all sorts of things to amuse you?” with a 
mcecking smile on his lips. “ I wasn’t born 
yesterday, Miss Macdonald, and I fancy that 
if I only had the time to look for himI should 
find——” 

|; “ Aspider walking up your coat!” inter- 
, Tupting him eagerly, as she knocked the insect 
down with the top of her ‘parasol. “And 
now, if you don’t wantto be left behind, all 
alone, you had better run—and that’s the very 
best way,’’ with a wave of her hand towards 
the path by which they had just come. 

“You don’t mean to say the steamer's off? ’ 
—vivid alarm in eye and voice. ‘I only 
stopped to gather these for Virginia,’ holding 
up some limp specimens of the blue bell tribe, 
which had apparently been bleached white by 
the sun, or by a freak of nature. ‘She likes 
something out of the way!” 





to the girl by his side, and his face softened. | ‘“ She won't like you ‘out of the way,’” 


“You are as loyal asa dog, and I could trust 
your promise better than any other woman's 
vow. Are you fond of those things?” locking 
at the blue-bell which she had gathered. } 

“Yes, very |!” 


smiling, in spite of her inward perturbation. 
‘*No; she's not like some.girls. She never 
finds me in the way,” significantly, divided 
between his great fear of being late, and of a 
subsequent scolding, and his ardent curiosity 


“Why didn’t you tell me co before ?” and he ‘about Rhoda Macdonald's proceedings. 


set to work at once to pick her a Jarge bunch. | 


She thanked him with eager gratitude, but 
all her glad content was gone. With Yelver- | 
ton’s departure hanging over her, and the! 
prospect of her lonely return to Sumner Lodge 
without the chance of a glimpse of his pre- 
sence to brighten it, she could not be happy 
and light-hearted, but when the blue-bells 
were tied in a ‘bunch she pressed them to her 
lips because he‘had gathered them ; and giving 
him one to treasure as a keepsake, suid she} 
would keep another, and look at it every day 
till he came hack. | 


“She won't find you at allif you aren't 
quick, Run—run!” 

He hesitated. ‘“ You want to get rid of me.” 

“Oh, stay as long as you like!” sitting 
down on a young fern with an appearazice of 
complete indifference. ‘ 7'm not afraid of mis- 
sing a steamer-—and losing a dance—and see- 
ing my beloved flirting with some of those 
horrid army men,” mimicking his voice, and 
& contemptuous accent. 

“IT wouldn’t mind,” his cheek flaching, “ if 
you would let me stay and flirt with you.” 

3he looked up at him with a flush of scorn- 


He put the flower into hie pocket-book, and fal laughter in her lovely eyes. _ No, Mr. 
saie that he should look at it night and day. , Staveley, if ever I take to poaching I'll go 
“How delicious this little wood will seem after some higher game than rabbite !” 
when I look back at it half-grilled in a tree-| The words hada peculiar sting in them from 
Jess desert!” ‘he said, with a sigh; and then the fact that “rabbits” was the nick-name 
the jumped vp, for conscience told him that given to Mr. Staveley, on account of the shape 
they ought to'be moving if Rhoda was to gt of his mouth, by those very army men whom 
back in time to prevent any fuss being made_ he hated. : 
‘on account of her absence. His face grew crimson. “I can stop your 
They took care'to'pursue their way through g#me, at all events!” he said savagely ; 
the'wocd behind the terrace, and when they , and then reminded of his Virginia by three 
reached the last ‘house Captain Yelverton said angry puffs from the funnel of the steamer, he 
he would go round the corner and reconnoitre, , turned and fled. ify 
Rhoda remained standing just where he had | Whilst he was still ranning like a school- 
left her, the blue-bells clasped in ber hands, boy over the uneven ground Yelverton re- 
her head drooping. appeared, and said that he had watched the 
The terrace hid ‘her from the pier and the | whole party get on board, so they might now 
steamboat, but she ‘could sce a wide stretch goto the hotel in safety. He was intensely 
of ‘water as smooth asa locking-glass, a yacht annoyed at hearing of ’ Stuveley’s discovering 
with every line of its riguing standing out Rhoda, but consoled himeelf with the thought 
against the clear blue eky, and nearer shore, that she was alone, and whatever be might 
two girls in quaint red hats paddling their suxpect he certainly could know nothing. 
own canoe, They had tea together at the hotel, and then 
She was‘so deep inthovght that che never went down'the pier, where not a soul was to 
noticed a man running at full epeed Cown the be seen but the toll-keeper’s wife at the gate, 
woody bank behind her, with an utter @isre.| ind got into the Cygnet. There was scarely a 
gard for the briars which seized tight hold of brewth of wind to fiil the sail, and there was a 
his trousers, and tried to trip up his heels, heavy sense of oppression in the atmosphero 
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All the- bright, cheery sunshine had dis- 
appeared and adali grey spread slowly over 
sea and sky. 

**E don’t like the look of it!’ said Captain 
Yelverton, with a doubrfal shake of his head; 
**but get yon across I must, so there’s no use 
in grambling. I'll row out, and see if we can 
catch a breeze outside the forts.” 

He took off his coat, and polled out the oars, 
and settled down like « true satlor to his work, 
whilst Rooda undertook to steer according to 
his instructions. They did not get on very 
fast; but presently a breeve sprung up, and 
there seemed a better chance of getting home 
before midnight. The sil swelled proudly, 
the Cygnet skimmed liyhtiy over the water. 

Captain Yelverton smiled at Rhoda's de. 
light, as the boat seemed to bound over the 
waves; but his face was yrave as he watched 
the angry sky, and knew that a squall was 
coming. There was nothiny to be done but to 
hope for the best, and fasten the sail securely. 
lf he had only been alone in the boat he 
wouldn't have cared a straw; bat the con- 
sciousness that Rhoda's precions life was in 
his hands made him unusually nervous, 

He insisted upon her sitting in the bottom 
of the boat, and covered her over tightly with 
hid own mackintosh, Then he gave her one 
hurried kiss, and she never knew, as his lips 
met hers in passionate tenderness that he 
thought it might be their Jlast, and that his 
heart, which had never felt a pang of fear 
before, was now nearly bar-ting with anxiety 
and remorse for the youny life which he had 
brought to sadness aud deat. 





KENNETH’S CHOICE. 


> —10:— 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ir was happy for the young Earl of Comber- 
mere that he did not receive that telegram 
until after Mr. Mayo’s revelations. Had it come 
to him even a day sooner he would have been 
sorely perplexed as to his best course now 
everything Jay clear before him. The mid- 
night intruder who had inflicted a painfal 
wound on him already, and worried his 
mother almost into a nervous fever, was bond 


fide fiesh and blood, and his remarkable re- 


semblance to her late husband was explained 
by the fact of his being his stepbrother, while 
his ‘‘ get up’’ and general attire being such a 
complete imitation of Mr. Marks’s portrait 
was due to his having in the latter's lifetime 
enjoyed the reversionary interest of his old 
clothes, 

Kenneth’s mind was made up. He would go 
straight to Mr. Ashwin, and if he could find 
that worthy man take him to Whiteladies; 
but if the old lawyer was not forthcoming, he 
would go alone. It was only when he began 
to tell the Countess of his plan that he 
perceived she looked ill and worried, and 
while much against his expedition had 
evidently another cause for anxiety. 

“Is anything the matter, Aunt Lucy?” 
asked Kenneth, who could never bear to see 
her troubled, and began to fear someone must 
have been giving her a hint of her grand- 


He sprung to the sail as the storm broke ; child's true character. 


over their heads, and the boat heeled over so | 


far that a little water cume pouring over the 
gunwale. 

* Don't bo frightened, it's nothing,”’ he said, 
and forced him-elf to-mile; whilst she, cling- 
ing on with both hands. siniied back at him 
bravely, as the spray dashed over her face. 

Her spirits rose with the danger, and she 
thought of Shelley’s * Fuyisives’’ ;— 


** Oh! ride we not free 
O’er the terrible sea, 
I and thou ;” 


as she looked up at the face which, in her 
youthful, loving ignorance, she thought the 
best and handsomess on earth. 

They were carried alony at sach a pace that 
the opposite shore was ulreudy close at hand, 
and throagh the blinding spray Rnoda every 
now and then could catch « glimpse of the 
trees which sheltered Sammer Lodge, 

Captain Yelverton cast an anxious eye along 
the coast, and saw the breakers dashing 
ominously aguinss “Old Mans Point.” It 
was impossible to land there, for the boat 
would have gone to piecss on the rochs; and 
yet if they made arun for the further bay 
Rhoda wonld be miles away from home, even 
if they got safely to shore 

And then, as he was doubting, the growing 
darkness was lighted up by a larid flash, 
which revealed a v#ai expanse of tossing waves 
—without a single ship iu sight, and a long 
line of coast; with houses dotted here and 
there, and comfortsble homes, with colamns 
of smoke coming up from ivy grown chimneys, 
telling of warmth and cowfort within; and 
nota single mun or boy tog've help or succour. 


like the roar of a thousane cannon. and another 
ilash, which played over the angry waves like 
a stream of fire. 

‘I must ran her ashore,” eaid Yelverton 
quickly. ‘ It is our only chance,” 

Tha poor little Cyqnet seemed to leap to its 
own destruction. Tne shore was near, the 
rocks were waiting for her, bat she was not to 
die by her master's hand—with the land close 
in sight—the haven near. A flash from the 


leaden sky split the gallant boat in two; and 
Rhoda, fizhting and struggling for breath, 
with a leaden weight upon her chest, and the 
waters closing over her sma!l brown head, was 
caught in her husbaud’s arms, 

(Lo be continued.) 





| the orders. 





“Yes,”’ said the Countess, simply ; ‘but I 
must not delay you, or you will lose your 


| train,” 


“If you will send a servant to hunt up Mr. 
Ashwin I shall have an hour to spare. I can’t 
leave you like this, now,” when she had given 
“Tell me what is the matter?” 

“I am very much troubled about Mar- 
garet.” 

That was a subject on which Kenneth felt 
powerless to console her, he could only wait 
for her to continue. 

“You know by the terms of my husband’s 
will that she has no command of money until 
she comes of age or marries. Two or three 
days ago she surprised me by asking me to 
give her two hundred pounds, Knowing I pay 
for everything she requires, and give her a 
liberal allowance for pocket-money, I could 
not understand how she could want such a 


; sum, and refased to give it her. The matter 


dropped and might have passed from m 
memory but that this afternoon a most 4 
traordinary woman has been here.”’ 

‘* Who was she?” 

**I don't know; she told the footman she 
was an old servant of Miss St, Clune, and he 
showed her into Margaret's sitting-room. You 
kaow this house is small, and not adapted for 
secrets. I was in my own room, which is next 
to Margaret's, and I could not help hearin 


, that high words passed. The woman demand: 


money and Margaret refused. She threatend 
her—with what I could not make out. 


| Finally, Margaret said if she did not go quietly 
| she would summon the servants and have 


her turned out. Oh, Kenneth! I shall never 


, forget the woman's answer. ‘ You threaten to 
Then followed a long reverberating growl— ! 


turn me out, do you; fine young lady! You 
forget one or two of your secrets are in my 
keeping. When we meet again you will be 
ready to give years of your life to undo this 
afternoon’s work.’ I seemed to turn cold all 
over, Kenneth, andI simply could not go to 
Margaret. I heard her practising presently, 
and then I went to her and begged her to 
confide in me,” 

“ And did she?” 

“She laughed, and told me I must have 
been asleep and dreamed the whole scene. A 
woman had been to see her certainly, a poor 
creature who had been servant to Mrs. Marsh. 
She was in great trouble, and so she gave her 
money, all she had. Margaret is perfectly 
calm and collected, laughs at my fears, and 








declares I must have dreamed the whole story. 
Kenneth, what can I do? I am notan old 
woman ; my faculties are unimpaired. Should 
I be likely to imagine such a scene as I have 
related to you?” 

“Certainly not. Aunt Lucy, I am sure 
you are not well enough to be left here with 
Margaret. Why should not you both ac. 
company me to Whiteladies.” 

He had a twofold motive in the proposal. 
He was honestly anxious not to leave Lady 
Combermere alone with her grandaughter ; 
and if the “‘ ghost,” as Emily Taylor termed 
Mr, Marks’s talented stepbrother, were really 
in Margaret's pay for keeping her evil secrets, 
it would be just as well to confront the two 
suddenly without warming. 

To his surprise, the Countess caught at the 
idca, and Margaret was delighted. 

“Tt is something so original to go off a 
long journey without a moment's notice ; 
besides, I don’t think you are strong enough 
to take care of yourself, Cousin Kenneth.” 

The poor lady’s-maid hardly approved the 
arrangement, bat as the visit to Whiteladies 
was to be a flying one, very little luggage was 
required, and the little party reached the rail- 
way station in good time, to find Mr. Ashwin 
waiting for them. 

A word to the lawyer, and Kenneth paid 
the nesessary sum which reserved a smoking 
carriage for their use. He did not mention 
this arrangement to the Countess until he had 
seen her and Margaret installed in a first-class 
compartment. 

“T will come to you a few stations before 
Broughton, Aunt Lucy; Mr. Ashwin wants 
to consult me on some legal question which 
would be tedious for you ladies.” 

The téte-d-téte between the two men was 
long and interesting. The family lawyer 
agreed entirely with Mr. Mayo’s conclasions. 
He praised the young curate, emphatically 
declaring it was a thousand pities he had 
mistaken his profession, for he was a born 
lawyer; then he turned the subject, and 
asked Lord Combermere suddenly what he 
thought of Miss Marsh. 

‘An idea has been running in my head 
about her the last day or two which I don't 
care to speak of yet. But you know I am, in 
some sort, her guardian, since poor Mrs. 
Marsh trusted me with all her secrets; so I 
think I am privileged to ask if your anxiety 

prove Andrew Gordon innocent of the 
crime laid to his charge arises from interest 
in his-daughter.” 

“TI will tell you frankly. I should like to 
prove his innocence, but it will make no dif- 
ference.” 

“No difference to what?” 

“My wishes. If only I can get Nell to 
consent, I shall marry her ia spite of all the 
world |”’ 

He expected Mr. Ashwin to burst into a 
string of lamentatione. To his surprise, the 
old gentleman looked delighted. 

“T hope you'll keep to that, Lord Comber- 
mere.” 

‘I am not one to change. I expected you 
to reproach me with impradence.” 

‘Nell will be Bruce Carew’s heiress,” re- 
turned Mr, Ashwin, quietly ; ‘and I tell you 
frankly, my lord, I would rather see you in 
your grave than the husband of that beautiful, 
scornfal woman we have just left.” 2 

“Margaret is a problem to me; I can’t 
make out where she gets her character.”’ 

** Neither can I.” 

“I suppose her mother was a bad woman.” 

“Her mother was an angel,” said the 
lawyer, hotly, which, considering he had 
hitherto always declared he knew nothing of 
Noel St. Clane’s wife, was a rash statement. 

A telegram had warned Mrs. Marks and 
Emily of their arrival, and a carriage met 
them at the station, while a sumptuous su 
was spread for them at Whiteladies. Mrs. 
Marks herself had gone to bed, still very 
nervous and easily alarmed ; the sight of the 
pretended ghost the night before, though only 
momentary, had brought back all her fears, 
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a 
and no persuasions would induce her to come 
downstairs after dark. But Emily Taylor 
stood in the hall to welcome the arrivals. 
The Countess, who had known her from child- 
hood, kissed her affectionately. Margaret 
honoured her with a haughty bow, as though 
to show how very wide she felt the distance 
between their positions; but Mr, Ashwin and 
Lord Combermere greeted the companion 
warmly, and Margaret found herself so much 
in the minority that she grew salky, and 
declared she would go to her own room. 

There was only one man-servant at White- 
ladies—the same who had guessed so cleverly 
the cause of Mr. Mayo’s fictitious telegram. 
He was assisted in waiting at supper by a 
woman in a neat black dress and white apron. 
She was a new servant, engaged by the house- 
keeper a week before, and only arrived this 
very evening. Lady Combermere remarked 
on her superior appearance, and Emily said 
she had a face quite unusual in her class. 

Mr. Ashwin looked at her a little nervously, 
and then, when she was out of the room, said 
in an undertone to Lord Combermere,— 

“Not a word before the ladies. They would 
be alarmed, or, rather, Miss Taylor would. 
The Countess knows nothing of the matter. 
I can’t understand it, but that woman’s Sallie. 
Look at her hard, and see if you don’t re- 
collect the servant who opened the door to us 
when we first saw Miss St. Clune!”’ 

“ What are you whispering about?” asked 
the Countess. ‘Please talk so that I can 
hear. The truth is, I can't forget this ghost 
story, and I begiu to feel ‘ creepy.’ ” 

“Then, Aunt Lucy, you will not be one of 
the party to sit up and watch for him?” 

The Countess shivered. 

“Oh, no! I shall not go to bed, but I must 
be safe in my own room, Emily, you will 
stay with me, won’t you? I shall be frightened 
to death alone!” 

“I will stay, gladly. You know the im- 
ag was only seen for a moment last night. 

he moon was up, and it was so fine. Mrs. 
Marks and I were sitting in the Fagg oe parlour, 
with the glass doors open to the terrace. I 
distinctly saw a man’s figure flit past the 
windows; then I heard a sharp scream, and 
your mother had fainted.” 

The programme was carried out with one 
addition. Margaret St. Clune, tiring of her 
self-imposed loneliness, condescended to come 
and join the other two ladies; and at Emily’s 
suggestion they kept their vigil in the library, 
which communicated by folding-doors with 
the porch-parlour, where the two gentlemen, 
supported by Tom Hopley anda brace of pis- 
tols, intended to keep watch for the ghost. 

But these plans were not noised abroad, only 
the Hopleys, tried and trusted servants. Both 
of them knew what was intended. Ontwardly 
the whole household retired to rest at eleven ; 
and it was not till an hour later, when the 
servants were presumably asleep, that the six 
conspirators left their rooms and returned 
downstairs, 

It was bright moonlight, but Mr. Ashwin 
decided a lamp was necessary, as Mr. Ghost 
would hardly think it worth while to come 
and astonish empty rooms. The glass doors 
of the porch-parlour were thrown open, but 
not wide enough to disclose who sat in the 
room, and the crimeon blinds lowered reflected 
the bright flame of the lamp. Perfect silence 
reigned in both rooms. 

The men would have thought speech in- 
cautious; whileof the threeladies the Counteas, 
who was honestly nervous, had her Bible, 
almost as though she regarded the sacred 
volume as a spell against evil spirits. Margaret 
St. Clune leant back in a low chair, as though 
she found the whole affair prosy and unin- 
teresting; while Cecily Taylor thought of her 
absent lover, and won se | if their joint sus- 
Picions of Miss St. Clune’s baseness would be 
Froved, and the man who personated Mr. 
Marks’ ghost have secrets of hers in his keep- 
ing, the betrayal of which would ruin her in 
the world’s esteem. 

(Continued on p. 449.) 











LORD OF HER LOVE. 
—0— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ar Niel's earnest request, seconded by Bee, 
Sadie consents to a speedy marriage. 

She has no reason for a delay, if in the eyes 
of the law she is the widow of that mun 
found lying dead on the banks of the Seine; 
in her own sight she is nothing tohim. Wife 
she never was save only in name; widow, there- 
fore, in truth she cannot be, Her widowhood 
came that night in the Manor gardens, when 
her simple trust and love was killed at one 
fell blow. 

It will be a very quiet wedding; no one but 
her trustees, Miss Lotway, Bee, Philip 
Brewer, and Lord Ardean, Niel's uncle, being 
invited. 

Sometimes Sadie is a little perplexed at her 
isolated position, and once she says to Niel, 
when he is speaking of his cousin Clarence, of 
whom he is very fond,— 

‘Isn't it funny, Niel, that I have no rela- 
tions? Everybody has someone belonging to 
them, but I have no one.” 

Niel smiles, 

“You have me, Am I not enough, Sadie?” 

She smiles k. 

‘Ah! what should I do without you?”’ she 
answers in a low tone, She is silent for a 
moment, and then goes on, ‘‘ But surely I 
must have some sort of relation or connec- 
tion, Niel?’’ 

‘‘T never heard your father mention any- 
thing of the kind, but he was so strange a 
man, and lived such a peculiar life, that this 
did not strike me as odd.” 

“If I could find out about my mother, I 
——- discover some,’’ Sadie says, thought- 
fully. 

«Perhaps that packet of papers which is 
not to be opened by you till you come of age 
will satisfy you on this point.”’ 

‘‘Nearly two years to wait, Niel—it is a 
long time!’ Sadie leans her dark head on his 
shoulder. ‘‘ But,” she goes on, after a pause, 
‘‘[T don’t want to hurry it; who knows what 
is in those papers? My poor father had some 
great, some sad secret, and it will be written 
there, no doubt. I hope I am noi selfish, 
Niel, but I—I don’t feel that I can bear any 
fresh sorrow just yet.” 

He soothes her as tenderly as a woman 
would, 

Sadie is often depressed in thought and 
manner. They are back at Derwent Manor 


and the horrible pain and shame that he had 
brought her there cannot be quite effaced, even 
by love’s influence. 





gratulatiog their kinsman on winniig an 
heiress as great as she is for a wife. 
As soon as she is back at Derwent Manor 
Sadie writes, and asks Miss Lotway to come 
and stay with her, but the governess is com- 
| pelled to decline the invitation; the summer 
: holidays are over, and she must go buck to 
work. She sends Sudie a long, loving letter 
full of delight at the news of theforthcomin; 
, marriage, which Sadie reads out to Niel with 
many a shy little laugh and blash. 
‘* Don’t you feel very conceited now?” sho 
asks, as she fo'ds up the letter again. 

Niel shakes his head, 

“T don’t think there is an atom of conceit 
in my constitution,” he answers. “If there 
had have been I should have braved the worst, 
and have declared my love for you loug and 
long ago.” 

“Ah! Lam so glad you did not!” 

The words come almost unconsciously from 
the girl’s lips. 

Niel looks up from his writing. 

“ Why, my darling?" he asks, quickly. 

** Because,” Sadie hesitates, ‘ because then 
it—it would have only meant misery for us 
both, for I dared not have listened to you.” 

Niel is silent. 

Staunch, devoted as he is, he cannot resista 
desire that comes upon him sometimes to 
know the traoth of that awful trouble this girl 
has gone through; but he never lets her guess 
this for one instant—he never goes back on 
his words. She offered to tell him all, and he 
refused to listen ; he 1s not going to tear open 
the old wound now, wad ask for the informa- 
tion he put on one side, 

Still a man must be more than mortal to 
stand by and see the woman he adores strog- 
gling with some pust suffering, and yet be 
content to know nothing; and Niel, with all 
his generous, true, loyal-hearted manliness, is 
still human. 

It is not so much for self-satisfaction that 
he longs to lift the veil that hangs over the 
past, It is because he thinks there is yet some- 
thing left that troubles her, and that he 
might disperse with the greatest ease. His 
one thought is Sadie’s happiness, however; 
and as day passes duy he cannot but cee that 
; 8he turns to the future as a flower lifts its 

delicate head to the san, and that any men- 
tion of the past comes like a cloud across the 
growing content and pludness of her face, 

Were Niel « less frank and honest nature he 
might nourish some feelings of jealousy, for 
the evident understanding that exists between 
' Sadie and Philip Brewer, It has never becn 
‘properly explained how and where she met 





this man, and Philip's reputation is not of th 
now, and the memory of Jack’s cruel words, } heey ary eee oe o 


calibre that is usuully found umong the men 


ifriends of young pirls. But Niel is not 


jealous or even suspicious; ss a matter of 
fact he likes Philip, and is quick to see the 


Bat Niel is patient ; he never seeks to enter | good that lies beneath the worn blasé exterior, 


into that past ; he is content in the fature, His 
despair has gone; there is nothing but praise 
oar gratitude in his heart, for Heaven has 
listened to his pleadings and given him this 
girl to be his love, his wife; and though the 


and he has not watched Sadie all through 
these summer montis without coming to some 
sort of knowledge of how sweet, pure and gocd 


| a heart she possevses. To doubt her for # single 
‘instant would be nothing short of an insult 


change in Sadie is slow still it is gradual. jin his eyes—to doubt her love and trust the 


She can laugh sometimes as gaily as Bee, and 
flit about the gardens with that young matron 
like a beautiful bntterfly. Trae, she often 
sinks into a troubled reverie, but these do not 
last like they used to do ; and altogether she is 
becoming gradually what, in trath, she should 
be—a happy girl without a care or anxiety in 
the world, 

Lady Grafford is very irate and disappointed 
when she hears the news of the approaching 
marriage; but the reat of the neighbours 
scattered about in the various country houses 
evince much interest and pleasure in the 
thought that Derwent Manor will be occupied 
by a master and mistress who will, no doubt, 
entertain largely, and so add to the attrac- 
tions of the neighbourhocd. 

The few members of Niel'’s family with 
whom she is brought in contact are very 
pleasant and gracious to Sadie. They fall in 
love with her beauty, and are not above con- 





| greatest misery he conld, inflict on himaelf, 


No. Niel, lik+ Sadie, turns to the faiure, and 
as the girl expands und beantifies in the at- 


jmosphere of love and rest, s0 he gradually 


loses his anxiety about her secret, and grows 


{contented that it should be buried and for. 


gotten. 
Philip Brewer is not of this same thirking. 
, He had no opportunity to speak with Sadie at 
Tidemouth. as he left so scon after her engage- 
ment was announced ; but on his first visit to 
Derwent Manor, which is not until the end of 
September, and just a month or so before the 
wedding, he is surprised and a little uneasy to 
' find that Niel is in totel ignorance of Sadie’s 
sad story. 
He learns this from Sadie’s own lips, as 
| they are walking together in the gardens one 
evening after dinner, and he is so silent that 
she turns to him inquiringly, and her heart 
: beating a little quicker. 
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‘© You must not think I am deceiving Niel,”’ 
she says, hurriedly, and her hands go together 
with her old nervous gesture. ‘I wished to 
tell him all, Mr. Brewer, but he would not 
listen He will not let me speak of it to him.” 

Philip looks at her gently. 

‘‘It would have been better, I think,’’ he 
says, slowly. ‘ Secreta never bring any good 
between husband and wife, Miss Derwent.” 

voice is so grave that Sadie trembles 
unconsciously. 

‘* What shall I do?” she asks, sorrowfally. 
‘‘ I have been trying so hard to forget and be 
happy. I—lI don’t think I could go over it all 
now ; it would mske me so wretched!” 

She looks so pale, so troubled, that Philip 
is moved, 

‘* Well, do not think about it,” he answers; 
tenderly. ‘‘ You need not blame yourself after 
all, for you have offered to tell Niel, and he 
has refused to listen. Let that end the matter.” 

‘‘And you do not think it wrong to keep it 
all to myself?” Sadie asks, eagerly. “It is 
not so pleasant a story that I should wish to 
tell it.” 

* What wrong could you possibly do?” 
Philip smiles back, and indeed he cannot bring 
himself to urge her to torture herself now 
that she is learning to forget amid her happy 
surroundings. 

Still he cannot repress an uneasy feeling 
that Niel Gwynne should know all; whence 
it comes he cannot tell, bat the feeling is there, 
and will not be dismissed, 

Everything is peace and contentment now, 
but Pbilip has seen too much of the world to 
know the exact value of earthly bliss—how 
short it reigns, how lightly it is dismiesed ! 


‘* Alas! how easily things go wrong! 
A sigh too much, or a kiss too long. 
There follows a mist of weeping rain, 
And life is never the same again.” 


Something of this nature flits through 
Philip's mind as he saunters in the twilight 
alone, and watches Sadie go back to meet her 
lover. 

If he could have lifted the veil’ and seen 
into the future, would he not have run har- 
riedly to them, and, taking them by the hand, 
have warned them against letting any barrier 
rise between their two hearts, especially such 
a barrier as this sad story of the pasi ? 

But he did not see into the future, alas! 
and so he did none of these things. 


. * * * * 


An important change happens to Niel 
Gwynne the day following this brief conver- 
sation between Sadie and Philip Brewer. 

He gets a telegram early in the morning 
from his solicitors to tell him that his uncle 
and godfather, Lord Ardean, is dead, and that 
as the Hon. Clarence Sturt, his cousin, has 
— by some sad and untimely chance at 

his very same time out in India, he, Niel 
Gwynne, as the next heir, inherits the title 
and estates. 

Sadie listens to this gravely. She has come 
to her bed-room door in her pretty silk peig- 
noir, her dark curls hanging all loose, in an- 
swer to Niel's hurried request to speak to her 
for one moment before, he takes his departure 
to town. 

‘* How sad!” she says, with truesympathy. 
‘' Was your cousin young, Niel?” 

“Quite a boy—about nineteen—snch a 
bright, good young fellow! I can’é tell you 
how cut up I feel, Sadie. I never dreamed of 
this. Ihad no wish fora title. I have al. 
ways considered my uncle a hale, hearty man, 
and as for Clarence, well, as I say, he was a 
boy, just gone out to India with his regiment. 
I am only thankful for one thing, and that is 
that his poor father was dead himself when 
the sad news came from Calcutta. I am glad 
he was spared that suffering at the last, for 
Clarence was very dear to him: and now, 
my own darling, I must say good-bye to you 
for a few days. Take great—great care of 
yourself ; remember you belong tome. Write 


overtax your strength. Heaven bless and 
guard you, my Sadie!" 

He kisses her lips, eyes, and brow, and is 
running downstairs before Sadie recovers from 
her surprise. * 

“I—I wish he had not gone,” she says, 
slowly, to herself, as she hears the dog-cart 
roll away from the house, and she continues 
her dressing. 

This thought is uppermost in her miad. 
Philip's words have rung in her ears all night, 
and she has risen with the fall intention of 
steeling herself with courage and resolution, 
and giving the history of her short, miserable 
married life to the man she loves. 

Philip is right; such secrets. are best told, 
and she will be happier when Niel knows all. 
It is his due; before he makes her his wife he 
should know that another man has called her 
by that sacred name—that she will ge to him 
the widow of a murderer and # felon. 

So she has determined, and now all her 
plans are in vain. Niel is gone; she does not 
koow when he may return, and this sudden ac- 
cession to rank seems to render her task more 
difficult. She dimly feels that Niel, with all the 
surroundings of a proud, honoured race about 
him will shrink from the fact that she, his 
future wife, has been so closely allied to shame 
and dishonour. 

Then, too, her own deceit, small though it 
be and excasable on account of her youth, 
rankles in her mind. She cannot but own 
that had she been firmer she would never have 
been landed in all the trouble that came to 
her. 

Love, or the mad equivalent for love, that 
overwhelmed her is her only excuse, and Sadie 
isa trne woman enough to realize that that 
plea is the last one she can urge pleasantly in 
her favour when she tells Niel all, 

It is no use to sit down and deplore the mat- 
ter, but Sadie cannot repress a feeling of un- 
easiness and a strong wish that she had.in- 
sisted on opening up the sealed chapter of 
her life before she became affianced to Niel 
Gwynne. 

‘*T seem as if I were deceiving him afresh,” 
she says to herself, as she goes slowly down- 


———, 


“**A trae Ardean is fair of face, 
A true Ardean is proud of race, 
No Ardean true bas known disgrace. 
If this should hap in life or death, 
*Mong Ardeans true they have no place,’” 


“The poetry is not very grand, but the 
sentiment is fine,’’ Bee ends, with a laugh. 

Sadie flinches, and grows pale. ; 

Surely when Niel’ knows all he will hesitate 
how can he take as-wife and ion: to his 
proud estate one who, bat a few months ago, 
was bound to a murderer, an outcast? 

Bee notices her grave expression. 

“ Why, Sadie,” she laughs, ‘‘ You look quite 
alarmed. Has the old couplet terrified you?” 

Sadie hesitates, and Philip Brewer, glancing 
at her, seems to see what is passing in her 
—_ and he sympathizes with- her most 
truly. 

“T—I do a a - a — ve 
says, hurriedly. ‘I hope I s gran 
po to be classed among the Ardeans.” 

Bee nods her head in a manner that is 
peculiar to herself. 

**I don’t think you need be afraid. Your 
face is fair enough to warrant you reigning at 
the head of the list of lovely dead and gone 
Ardean ladies. For my part, you know, Mr. 
Brewer, I must confess that I think tie writer 
of the couplet, whoever he or she might be, 
had « pretty good conceit about himge!f and 
belongings. It is an awfully rash thiug to 
state buldly that all the women are fair of 
face, is’nt 1t?”’ 

No,” says Philip, quietly, gazing at the 
pretty countenance opposite to him. “No, I 
don’t think so.” 

Bee blushes; she cannot faii to understand 
him, for she is an Ardean true, her mother 
haying been sister to the dead Earl. 

Sadie has drifted into a reverie, and does not 
hear the merry chatter that follows. 

It may be foolish, but somehow the words 
of the old doggerel run persistently in her 
! ears. 

How she regrets now that she had not been 
firm and have spoken freely to Niel that by- 
gone night at Tidemouth! Try as she will to 
shake it off she has a presentiment that Niel 





stairs. ‘‘ Would he love me as much if he knew 
all? Would he shrink from me and call mea 
—— to have hid my secret from Bee 
and him all this time?" Her cheeks pale 
a little, and then the blood returns. ‘* Ah! no, 
no. Niel is not that nature; he is too good, too 
generous. Each day I learn some fresh, some 
nobler trait in his character. I will not let 
my heart even whisper a doubt of his sweet- 
ness and kindness, but immediately he returns 
I will tell him all, and then I shall be much 
happier.” 

From Bee she gets all sorts of information 
and chit-chat about the Ardeans, 

‘“« The title is very very old. Indeed I should 
think there is none more ancient,” Mrs. Dal- 
rymple says, as she pours out tea. She usually 
does these little offices for Sadie, and wipes 
away a tear that will rise at the thought of 
her young cousin's sad death. “ But uncie 
Sholto had a hard fight to keep up the 
family’s old, proud position, for although 
their name is so honoured their purse has 
been almost empty. Fortunately Niel isa rich 
man, and will be able to do everything well. 


borough, Sadie? It is a splendid old place ”’ 

Sadie colours faintly. 

‘*I suppose we shall know all about that 
when Nie! comes back.” 

‘* Thave passed Knarlsborough many times,” 
Mr. Brewer says, “but I have never been 
inside. Lord Ardean was something of a 
recluse; was he not, Mrs. Dalrymple?” 

Bee nods her bead. 

** Yes, ever since Aunt Helena died Uncle 
Sholto has lived in retirement; hewas devoted 
to her. Then I think this poverty was a great 
trial to him, he was so proud, All the Ardeans 
are proud, you know,” Bee declares frankly 
‘*there is a well-known rhyme that has run 





to me every day—Bee will see that you don't 


in the family for generations: 


I wonder whether-you will live at Knarls- 





will change when he Enows all. She has 
| always observed his great pride, Often and 
' often he has spoken to her of Ardean and the 
| glories and triumphs of his ancestors; and 
| she feels that now he is Earl, and lord of 
; all the old possessions, that he will be differ- 
' ent—not quite the sweet, simple man whom 
she has grown to love with a love that she 
never gave to Jack Ronalds for a single in- 
stant. 

‘Ts it not natural,” she ponders, “that Niel 
should change his life, will be altered? Another 
career stretches before him—a careerin which 
he may grow famous and revered. I do not 
mean that Niel will be less generous, less good. 
His nature will always be the same, but his 
manner will alter, I am sure of it. Instead 
of being a simple country squire, with a wife 
who would be content to live always in her 
country home, he is now an Earl, whose estates 
will demand his presence,.-and whose wife 
must take her proper place among the peer- 
esses of the realm—and am I fit to be that 
wife? Should not the Countess of Ardean be 
some young patrician girl on whose past no 
chapter of secrecy and sorrow is inscribed. I 
know nothing of myself, nothing of my 
mother; and surely this will militate against 
Lady Ardean, apart from the story which is 
attached to her personally ?”’ 

So runs the thought in the girl's mind as 
she sits and gazes out of the window into the 
garden, where already autumn is slowly but 
surely creeping on and defacing all summer's 
handiwork. 

“Come, Sadie,” Bee cries, gaily. ‘I am not 
going to let you mope, or you will look ill by 
the time Niel comes back!” 

“« When do you think he will be back, Bee?” 

Sadie wakes hurriedly from her thoughts, 
and asks this eagerly. " 

“He did not say, darling ; but not this week 
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Tam afraid. You see, there will be a great 
deal to do at Knarlsborough, and he must 
supervise everything and remain for the 
funeral. I expect you will have a letter to- 
morrow. Here comes Holroyd with the news- 

apers. Now, Mr. Brewer, you.can enjoy — 

ear politics. Come along, Sadie; let us have: 
a ran in the garden!” . 

‘With your permission I prefer the pete 
to politics,” Philip answers, and he- follows 
Bee through‘the long window on to the lawn: 

Sadie is glad, for she does not feel in the: 
mood for light chatter, 

Last night, after those few words. with Philip, 
her way seemed clear, but thiamerning all is 
changed. This sudden accessionto rank ws: 
a great difficultyin her path; she doesnebknow- 
what to-do. . 

She wandersont into the garden-afters Bee: 
and Mr Brewery but she walks alone, and-for* 
the first time-dées not stop to caress and: 
the dogs:thatseame bounding: from the s ; 

All atoneer Bee is called: in on somednty; 


and P. comes up to Sadie. 
“ ition eee » L am glad of thi® o 
tunity of* 8 to you. I have been , 


ing over whatiIfeaid to you last night; and I 
am come: to: tig conclusion I was altogether 


Sadielookeatartled. — 

“ Wrong, Mix Brewer'?,”’ she falters. 

“ Yes;” Philipsanswers firmly, “wrong. I 
went back on the advice. I gave you at Tide- 
mouth, and I see I have distressed-you: very 
much, I have been thinking a deal over 
the matter ,and I have decided that, taking 
everything into consideration, it would be 
unwiseand unnecessary to open up the past 
now. Youmeed not reproach yourself. Vou 
offered to tell Gwynne all,and he would not 
hear it, therefore you are blameless of all 
deceit in the matter.” 

Sadie stands very quietly. 

‘‘Mr. Brewer,”’ she says, slowly, ‘‘I have 
been most distressed, especially since this 
morning. Now that Niel is Lord Ardean it 
seems more difficult to speak—the shame and 
misery would be so much greater; still I wish 
to do what is right; Will youadvise me? I 
have no one else to whom Ican go. Tell me 
honestly and frankly what I should do? I 
long: to tell. Niel all; and: yet—yet I dread-the 
consequences. If—if I lost him now I think 
it would break my heart!” 

“ T honestly advise you to keep your seoret,’’ 
Philip answers, firmly, ‘‘Niel knows that 
you have had some great sorrow, and is con- 
tent to ask nothing:more. Bary the memory 
of Jack-Ronalds-and all the: cruelty he put on 
you as we bury the: dead, and go to your new 
life determined to be happy with your hus- 
band—that is what I counsel-from my: heart. 
Here comes Mrs. Dalr ; Wwe must be 
quick, Whatdo you say?” 

Sadie hesitates, 

“T pay,” she replies, deliberately, ‘‘ that I 
will take your advice. The past is dead and 
gone, thank Heaven! and from to-dayI will 
bury it out of sight. I do this for Niel’s sake as 
much as my own. I suppose,” she adds, “ if 
I were a good woman; I. would. renounce Niel 
sooner than. go to. him with. the stigma of 
shame clinging to me, but. I am. only human. 
T havesuffered, andI cannot live withont him ! 
I cannot live. without him |” 

And with this passionate cry- she turns 
away and goes into the house. 

The next day a letter arrives from Niel, and 
at the end he writes,— 

“ Will it-vex you to come to me, my darlin 
much sooner than we had planned? I find it 
expedient to hasten our marriage, not post. 
pone it. We must have it even quieter than 
we had intended. I await your reply if you 
consent, I will bring down a special licence, 
and we will be married either Monday or 
Tuesday next week.” 

To this Sadie writes mys few words, but 
among them is the consent Niel longs for, and 
the quiet wedding is arranged for the Monday 
following in the little village church. close to 

the Manor. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Notwitustanp1né all precautions, the tiny 
little church is very full the morning of Sadie’s 
marriage to Niel; Earl of Ardean. 

‘‘ Happy is the: bride the sun: shines on!” 
quotes Bee, gaily; as:she comes: into, Sadie’s 
room tovhelp to attire: the: girl in the: simple 
dove-grey cashmere in which she is to:drive 
away to Boxton; en route for Londom and 
Paris, immediately: after the: wedding cere- 
mony. ‘And you are-to have-sncha heap-of 


happiness; Sadie, ——— believe:the 
sun has ever sh ly before!’ 4 
Sadie smiles, bub only faintly; her heart 
beats in troubled fashion: She iayabove all; so 
truthful;so purely. sweet’ and: ea 
that thipeecret she-iskeeping from N ears 
-and pee ‘het beyonddescription. : 
| Silence didtneteseem so difficnls when firat: 
‘she had. nor inde eo the 
‘timerPhili poke to-her, bu since 
thatnight andthe news:of Niel's acegssion to 
such’ a prout andi noble position she has 
fretted: terribly, neobwithstanding her- resolu- 
tien 






tovbury-t and-forget it; and now, 
» her lying in its pretty 
simplicitwand: before her; her lovely 
flowers-—Niel's: g exquisite odours 


around her, she: f & desperate longing to 
have-rid her mind ld burdens before 
she dons:the one and cargies the other to the 
birth.of her new life, 4 

Bee; however, notices nothing wrong with 
her, and; dismissing Mary, insists on waiting 
hand and foot on the bride; 

‘*‘ And you must wear this, darling!’ she 


says, tenderly.; ‘ my little-giff; 2 horseshoe for | 


good luck, you know,’ 


Sadie remembers nothing distinctly then 
till she is standing before the altar beside Niel, 
and feels her hand clasped in his. 

Dimly her mind goes back to that other 
marriage, of which she recalls nothing but 
hurry and misery. Jack's voice urging her; 
her conscience struggling hard; a sense of 
future disaster hanging over her—these are 
all she can-remember. How different is this 
marriage! . 

Niel’s frank, deep tones lingering in her 
ears; his strong, dear fingers clasping her; a 
loving woman near at hand, and a general at- 
mosphere of purity, of honour, of religion, 
pervading over all. 

Bee has walked into church with Philip 
Brewer ; she is amazed to find so large an 
assembly in the little church. Not only are all 
the Manor servants here, and the villagers, 
but several of the old-fashioned pews are full 
of’ unmistakably fashionable people, who 
have learned in: some way that the new Earl 
of Ardean-is to be.married to the suddenly 
discovered: Miss: Derwent, and have come to 


see the ceremony. 
Lady. Graffora and her son are foremost 


among these. Bee is glad that Sadie seems 
to notice no one or nothing, for she feels 
rightly that the girl would shiver with sad 
remembrance of poor Robert Cuthbert's death 
if she caught sight of his annt in deep mourn- 
ing; and Bee wants no sadness to dim the 
happi of to-day. 

he little knows how much the sight’ of 
Lady Grafford would distress Sadie. 





At last all is over, the register is signed, and 
Niel, Earl of Ardean, walks down the aisle 
with his bride on his arm. He stops cour- 
teously to receive congratulations from one 


“Pin it on yourself; Bee,’’ Sadie answers, | and all. 


rather tremnu 
ornament flashes below the white throat, and 
gleams in the sunlight. 

Sadie is to be given away by her trustee and 
her father’s old lawyer, Mr. Wright, in defaulé 
of the relations who should have acted in this 


and so the pretty diamond | 


{ 


Lady Grafford fortunately feels so annoyed 
and so jealons at the wedding that sbe has 
driven off before this; but many others re- 
main, and Sadie is conscious of hearing words 
of goodwill uttered by many strange lips. 

She does not speak in return ; her thoughts 


capacity towards her; and when Bee leaves are too deeply riveted by the sacredness of 


her at last and she goes downstairs, she finds ' 


him waiting for her in the hall. 
She looks very pale, bat very beautiful, as 


her-with the flowers in her hand, a delicate, | 
gracefal figure, so soon to be his own posses- 
sion. 

He comes: forward with a smile, and takes. 
her hand. 

“‘ This is very unorthodox, I believe,’’ he 
says: lightly to Mr. Wright, ‘‘ but I am going 


to brave all etiqnette!’’ and, so saying, he! 


draws her into the library and shuts the door; 
there he clasps his arms about her ; and holds 
her tight to his heart in utter silence. 

Then he looses her. 

‘My darling!” he says, ‘‘my own! I can 
scares believe my own happiness; it is so 
great, so new. Sadie, are you content?” 

The colour is lingering on her cheeks; the 
thrill of exquisite bliss that his presence 
always brings is filling her veins; her doubt 
and anxiety has vanished, and in her eyes 
there is not a cloud as she lifts them to his, 
and makes an-eloquent answer in that glance. 

‘You look so sweet, so fragile !’’ Niel says, 

azing» at hers ‘‘ No delicate flower in your 
Someeas is more beantifal than you are!” 
“You must not flatter me,’’ Sadie murmurs, 


hyly. : 

** Flatter !’’? exclaims Lord Ardean, and 
thereupon he folds his arms about her again, 
utterly regardless of her flowers or her gown, 
and both might have been completely ruined 
if Bee had not opened the door, and come in at 
this very moment. 

“ Nieb!”’ she observes, with a good assump- 
tion of dignity, which sits funnily on her petite 
form, ‘ Niel!”’ 

Sadie, blushing deeply, extricates herself, 
and Bee. begins to rearrange her, and then 
standing on tiptoe gives her brother a tender 





kiss and leads his bride away. , 


the vows she hag just taken. Nor, indeed, 
does she notice that Niel moves away very 


| quickly to the carriage as his eye rests on a 
she. stands with the sunlight falling about her, | 
and Niel’s heart throbs with deep and fervent | 
| delight as he open the library door and sees 


group of three or four people, who have evi- 
dently driven over from some country house 
to gratify their curiosity. Not until they are 
bowling towards the Manor does his brow 
clear, and then he laughs slightly. 

‘It was a strange thing,’ he half mutters 
to himself; and as Sadie looks at him in- 
quiringly he takes her hand in his and carries 
it to his lips, softly and reverently as he 
would kiss some holy thing. ‘‘ My wife!” he 
says, tenderly; ‘“‘mine at last—my very 
own!’ Then, as Sadie says nothing, he goes 
on, **Did you see those people just to our 
right as we passed out? No? Well I am 
glad of it, for they are not ones that I should 
care for you even to meet as acquaintances. 
T hey were Mrs. Musgrave and her daughter, 
the mother and sister of that Gerald Mus- 
grave whom your poor father hated eo terri- 
bly ; and standing with them was the woman 
whom years ago I thought I loved—Sybil 
Warner !”’ ° 

Sadie gives # little start, and Niel puts his 
arm round her. 

“‘ Does the mention of that past hurt you, 
my dearest heart?” he aeke, passionately. 
“ Do not let it for one single instant. I only 
think of itas a foil to the present. I am 
glad that I went through the experience, for 
it has taughf me to revere and worship you.” 

Sadie nestles close to him. 

“Did you know the Masgraves well, Niel ?” 
she asks, 

‘No. I have met them, of course, but only 
long ago. I remember hearing some time 
since, that Sybit Warner had struck a great 
friendship with Miss Musgrave; they are 
birds of « feather, but do not let us think of 
them on this day above all others. It is our 
wedding-day ; can you realize it, Sadie? Can 
you imagine for one instant what it means to 
me, my darling?” 
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And then they roll up to the Manor door, 
and Sadie is folded in Miss Lotway's arme, 
who has stayed at home on purpose to wel- 
come her on her return from church, and then 
all seems bustle and confusion. 

Holroyd goes about with suspiciously red 
eyes, yet with an air of contentment that 
does not look like weeping ; and Bee, instead 
of being excited as she generally is, is 
strangely quiet, and almost worried, looking 
so much so that Philip remarks it. 

“Yes,” Bee confesses, as they stand alone 
for a few moments before going in to partake 
of the meal which is to be called breakfast. 
** Yes, I feel depressed. It gave me quite a 
turn to see that woman standing watching 
Niel's wedding. It was like a bad omen.” 

** Oh ! come, that is all rubbish, you know !” 
rays Philip, cheerfully, though the sight of 
Jack Ronalds’s mother and sister clad in bright 
colours has upset his equilibrium exceedingly. 
‘“‘I am sure you are much tco gensible to 
believe in bad omens, Mrs. Dalrymple.” 

Bee bites her lips savagely. 

‘* Why on earth need she turn up to-day of 
all days? Isaw Niel grow quite pale with the 
surprise ; and then to see her with those Mus- 
graves, who seem to have been detested so by 
poor Sir Reginald, was the oddest thing of 
all!” 


“If she only knew all she would think it 
odd, indeed,” Philip says to himself, and 
then he rejoices that Sadie knows nothing of 
the truth, and need never know; for who is 
there but he to breathe a word of her secret, 
and he would sooner die than let a syllable 
escape. 

Bee looks so troubled that he ishalf tempted 
to console her more warmly, but he restrains. 
He has not redeemed himeelf yet; he does not 
consider that he is fit to open his heart and 
offer love to any woman, more especially so 
sweet a one as Bee Dalrymple, till he has done 
more worthily, thovgh he allows himself to 
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hope, and to whisper her name as the goal for 
which he works. 

Sadie cannot eat a mouthful. She can do 
nothing but sit and gaze at her flowers, whose 
graceful blossoms are beginning to droop al- 
ready. She is lost in a senee of exquisite 
bliss of peace and protection sitting so close to 
Niel, and realizing that he is now her husband 
—the one being who will guard her from all 
storms and trouble till life be done. 

It is wonderful—it is almost beyond her 
comprehension ! But a few week; ago she was 
stranded, utterly alone, with a heart wrecked 
and desolate, The words of the poet might 
have been wrung from her lips then : 


“The dove from my bosom hath flown far away, 

It is flown and returns not, though many a day 

Have I watched from the window of life for its 
coming. 

Friend, I sigh for repose, I am weary of roaming,’’ 


Now that is over, and the dove of peace has 
returned to heal the cruel wounds that had 
broken her young life, instead of a wail a 
poem of sweet hope radiates her : 


“TI know not what Ararat rises for me, 

Far away o’er the waves of the wandering cea, 

I know not what rainbows may yet from far hills, 

Lift the promise of hope, the cessation of ills. 

But a voice like the voice of my youth in my 
breast, 

Wakes and whispers me on to the East. 


Hark ! the sigh of the wind and the sound of the 
wave 

Seem like voices of spirits that whisper me home. 

I come, ch ! you whispering voices, I come, 

I turn to my birthplace, the birthplace of morn, 

And the light of those lands where the great sun 
is born!” 


Sadie murmurs these lines to herself half 
unconsciously. She has read them and loved 
them so well that they seem to find utterance 
now that her mind is fall of beauty and hap- 








piness ; and Niel, glancing at her, is struck by 
the poetic fervour on her face. 

‘What is in your thoughts, my dearest?” 
he asks. 

“I will tell you by-and-by,” she answers ; 
and so, when they have taken farewell and are 
driving away alone and together, she quotes 
him the poet’s words. 

* Are they not beautiful ?”’ she aske, eagerly, 
and Niel, gathering her to his arms, kisses 
her sweet lips passionately. 

“The great eun is born for us, indeed, to- 
day, Sadie,” he says; then, after a pause, and 
very reverently, he adds, ‘Heaven grant that 
no shadow may fall upon its golden light 
shed on us—that our life may be as beantif 
as it is now!’ and nestling closer to him 
Sadie utters a fervent amen to this prayer— 
an amen that comes from the very heart of 
her heart. 

(To be continued.) 








A tance proportion of the unhappiness, the 
ignorance, the loss of property and even the 
loss of life that is endured in the world is to 
be directly traced to the h and drive 
which characterizes so much of the labour 
performed. The chief motives that lead men 
to this practice are the ambition to accom- 
plish impossibilities and the desire to make 
up for lost time. Industrious people who lack 
judgment and forethought often undertake 
more than they can do, and in trying to resist 
the inevitable they come to grief. On the 
other hand, the idle or self-indulgent, con- 
scious of having wasted or misappropriated 
hours that should have been consecrated to 
labour, try to subvert nature's inexorable law 
by hurried efforts in the remnant of time left 
to them. Only stern experience can teach 
them that all such hopes are vain, that each 


hour has its own mission to falfil, and that, if * 


once lost, it is lost for ever. 
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[‘‘ THE FACT 1S,” CRIED HUBEBT, “I AM TURNED ovT!’’] 


NOVELETTE.} 


ROSE DALFORD’S PLOT. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER IV. 
‘*y AM IN HONOUR BOUND,” 


Tue following day, at twelve o'clock, they 
all met at the appointed place, and after the 
two girls were in the punt they went lazily 
about the Ripple for an hour, and then landed 
on the Abbey grounds, and found a tempting 
meal laid out for them under the shade of a 
spreading beech tree. 

They all thoroughly enjoyed the delicacies 
prepared for them, and their merry laughter 
rang through the air, and seemed to vie with 
the songs of the birds for merriment and joy. 
When lunch was over they returned to the 
punt and began to fish, and very soon there 
was a goodly number of the finny tribe made 
captive. Atlast, growing tired of their sport, 
they divided the spoil, and Egbert and 
Eleanor carried half up to the Abbey, while 
Rose and Hubert wandered about the wooded 
path, each supremely happy in their own way, 
oo no word of love had passed between 

em. 

And thus day by day they met, for it soon 
became a settled thing that the two brothers 
should join Rose and Eleanor for a few 
hours each afternoon, and after a game of 
lawn-tennis or Badminton, they would part 
company, and return to their respective 
homes to dress for dinner. 

But at last the autumn came, and all out- 
of-door amusements had to be given up. The 
young fellows could no longer find satisfactory 
excuses for their daily visits; and Sir John, 
having received no intelligence of an engage- 
ment between Hubert and Rose Dalford, 
thought it was time to speak to him again on 
the subject ; so, calling him into his etuiy, 
he went to his point at once. 





‘IT hope, Hubert,” he began, ‘‘ that you have 
long ere this discovered for yourself what a 
delightfal girl Miss Dalford is, and that you 
will not require any further persuasion from 
me to ask her to be your wife, for to my mind 
she is everything that a lady should be.” 

‘‘T quite agree with you,” replied Hubert, 
kindly ; ‘‘ Miss Dalford is really fascinating, 
but not the style of girl that I should desire 
for my wife; and, father, I could not love her, 
as my heart is already given to Eleanor 
Framley, who is the only woman in the world 
to me, and I hope you will not refuse to 
receive her as your daughter.”’ 

‘“* Are you perfectly mad?” asked Sir John, 
impatiently. 

‘* Not that I am aware of,” replied Hubert, 
with a smile. 

‘* Whether you are aware of it or not, you 
must be, if you think of marrying a girl 
without money or position ; and I tell you at 
once I will never give my consent to the 
alliance.” 

“I am sorry for it,” replied Hubert 
quietly, “for I intend to marry her, and 
nothing will alter my decision.” 

“* Very well,” replied Sir John, coldly, ‘‘ the 
day you make Miss Framley your wife, you 
shall say good-bye to me for ever, and to your 
old home until Iam gone. After my death of 
course I can’t keep you out; but a nice thing 
it will be for you to inherit this mortgaged 
property ; believe me, you would be utterly 
miserable. Come, my son, put this nonsense 
aside, The fancy for Miss Framley will soon 
fade, when once you are engaged to such a girl 
as Rose Dalford, and then you will thank me 
for having saved you from such social ruin ; 
and think what a satisfaction it will be to you 
to feel you have paid off the mortgages and 
lightened your old father's mind of such a 
heavy burden.” 

‘I wish I could do as you ask me,” replied 
Hubert, with feeling ; ‘‘ but, indeed, it is im- 
possible, for I would never insult a lady by 
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proposing to her for her money alone, and let 
her know that I married her for the sake of 
her fortune.” 

‘Of course you would not be such an idiot 
as to tell her so,” replied Sir John, angrily, 
‘‘and I should think a merchant’s daughter 
would be glad to enter our family, even if she 
had to pay a high price for doing so.” 

“I can’t agree with you,” returned Hubert 
coolly, ‘and I feel certain, even for the honour 
of being the future Lady Carrington, Miss 
Dalford would not accept me if I were to ask 
her, for she must know long ago that I have 
no love to give her. But it is useless to discuss 
the subject further, for I have no intention of 
asking her, as I will ‘never be untrue to 
Eleanor, whom I am convinced returns my 
affection.” 

“Has she told you so?” inquired the 
Baronet. 

‘“No, father, no words of love have ever 
passed between us, but I shall ask her to be 
my wife this afternoon.” 

‘‘ Let me entreat you not to be so foolish,” 
said Sir John. “If you are not in honour 
bound, keep yourself free.”’ 

‘‘I am in honour bound, sir,” returned 
Hubert manfully, ‘‘ for I have gained her heart 
long ago; and I do not meen to act the part 
of a scoundrel even to please you, for I love 
her as my own life, and I intend to marry her 
with or without your consent.” 

“ Very well,” replied Sir John, coldly, ‘ then 
I will stop your allowance, and you can go into 
the world and shift for yourself.” 

“Surely you cannot mean what you say?” 
asked Hubert, with the colour leaving his face. 
“You cannot really wish to turn me off 
because I am true to the woman I love.” 

“Yes. I-shall not recall my words,” said 
the Baronet, sternly, ‘unless you repent of 
your foolish conduct; then you can return 
home at once, and I shall be pleased to wel- 
come you. Iam sorry to be forced to take 
such strong measures with you; but I con- 
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sider_it my duty to do all in my power to stop 
you from positively ruining all your pros- 
pects.” 

‘* And do youthink this step of yours will 
stop me, sir;” asked: Habert, with flashing 
eyes. 

‘“* T hope> itt will! ring : to your senses, 
certainly;’’ replied Bit Jom. ‘*You-will soon 
find thatnit: ity impossible to.gain a livelihood, 
oa ee 
is & iy pounds; is the 
last T shadl-do.for-youz.’ 

“Thank you,” replied. Hinbert, dly, 
‘‘ but L cannot accept it; amd: re Tam 
leaving.this-house-in toyeur wishes, 
and:I shall never retamm antil.you ask me to 


dose). and then not uniéas you receive Eleanor: |’ 


as well agsme,”’ 
“In that 


ever,” returned: ohn, crossly ; “and now: 


the sooner yougosthe better ;’’ and, rising, her); 


left the room without another word, and 


Hubert stood: loeking at the closed door wish |) 


a great sadnese:gathering in-his: heart. 
‘t Poor- old mant’” he: murmured; “I am 


sorry to disappoint him; but: 1. must be tne ; f 


to the woman:-I love,’ 


Then he wenthand: colléated: his.clothes and* 
sow in some trouble. 


; and; after: having 
down. tothe hall, he went 
in search of Oarrington to say farewell 
to her. Bat she-was. nowhere-to be found, so 
he wrote hera loving-little note and placed it 
on her dressing-table;.and then. left the house 
with tear-dimmed: eyess, And as he. walked 
down the drive-hemet his-brother: 

‘‘ Hallo, wherer ane: you: off te?” asked 
Egbert. ‘ You are-looking-as if yoware-going 
to your own funeral !”’ 

‘* Perhaps I should look happier if I were,” 
returned Hubert, with a forced smile. ‘‘ The 
fact is, old boy, I am turned out!” 


Egbert in astonishment; ‘have you and the 
governor had a row?” 

‘‘ Well, we have hada disagreement cer- 
tainly; and because I am determined to have 
my own way this is the result.” 


‘*I am: awfally sorry, old fellow,” said 
beneath his steadfast gaze. 


Egbert, with genuine feeling. ‘I suppose 
the‘ blow-up’ is about Miss Framley, and I 


think you are quite right to stick to her, as | 


she is an exceedingly nice girl; and, a3 you 
must inherit the title and property in time, you 
will be all right some day.” 

** The property will be a ‘ white elephant’ 
to me in its present. state,’ replied Hubert, 
sadly; ‘‘and, if it were not for those mort- 
gages, the pater would never have refused his 
consent to receive Eleanor as. his daughter ; 
but perhaps when you are married to Rose 
he will make the best of it, and then he may 
ask me to come back.” 

‘I wish I were married to her now,’ re- 
turned Egbert. “I hate being dependent upon 
the governor for every penny I have; bat 
when once I am master of Fairmead Abbsy I 
shall havea good time:of it.’’ 

“If that is your only reason for marrying, 
I am sorry for Rose,’’ said Habert, thought- 
fully; ‘and I would not exchange your chance 
of happiness: for mine; although, while my 
father lives; I shall only be a banker's. clerk, 
or something else equally distinguished.” 

“Go on,” returned Egbert, laughing: “ The 
pater would never let his son and heir come 
tothat, Iknow. He will send you:enough to 
live upon: for his own: credit, if for no better 
reason.” 

“And if he did send me any» money I 
should return it with many thanks,” replied 
Hubert, proudly. ‘And now good-bye! I 
hope when you propose for Rose you will have 

success than I have had.” 

‘*T hope I shall,” said Egbert, doubtfully ; 
‘‘ but I expecta jolly fuss when. Ido. How- 
ever, keep my secret for the. present, old 
fellow, for I don’t mean to say anything about 
my wishes to-day, nor yet to-morrow.” 

‘You need not fear me,’’ replied. Hubert, 


kindly, ‘‘and now I must be:off, as I want to | 


go and order a porter to fetch my things! ” 


say good: bye to me for:}: 













| have todo will be distasteful to me. | 
| matter about that now. What I have really merry laugh. 
‘What on earth do you mean?” inquired | 





——$$_ 
you are engaged to me, darling, remember 
I do not wish you to go and see my parents 
unless “ : write and invite you. Will you 
grant me this favour, sweet one?” 

‘*Ha,”’ said Rose, quietly, “I believe your 
quaarel was about me, or you would never 
have asked me such a strange requests. Is it 


‘* Why not send them in the luggage cart?” 
asked Egbert. 

‘Certainly not,” returned Hubert, firmly. 
‘I should be sorry to employ my father’s 
servants orhis horse to help mein any way!” 

‘* Well, you have more of the Carrington 
spirit than I have,’’ said his brother, smiling, 
‘‘for I should give everyone all the trouble I | not so, dear?” 
possibijyoonld, if I had been: treated in the| ‘I cannot deceive darling—itiis:. And 
pe haves, And now; iff you must stag —teer than: dink: things have: taken the 

|” andafter a warnniand-clasp theyy| they have, for it proves-that my-petloves 


parted; and.assoemas Hubertiliadibeen tathiey me fom myself alone !’’ 
nedto Painmead Alitey,| ‘Did you not know’ that before; Hw 
tor ask: Rose-tmshare his life-of to | asked Rose; allys 
——e ee better: * Yes, Dismay darling, I knew-it!*” returned 
Hubert:Garrington, “but nowevery- 
— one willigaeit, too.” 
\ “Didi yours father think I wanted’ your 
GHAPTER V. ion?” inqaired Rose, with.an 


vy her eyes. 
“He megan: said so, pet, but possibly he 
ght so. But, as for my money, I have 
, nor has;my pater, either, for the-matter 
; 80 he wanted me to m for wealth, 
little one, but I chose love ins you see— 
I am glad I did, sweetheart !”’ 

“Oh, Ha!” said Rose, with a joyous emile. 
“And so you have given up yourhome and 
zr parents for my sake! How-good of you, 

arest !’’ 

‘*The goodness is on your side, little Lena, 
in accepting me in my present condition ; and 
I shallfeel proud to support my own wife, if it 


“Tp WIL: PROVE EES LOVE FOR ME’ 


was Sitting alone when 
mentered.the room, andshe 
y to weloome him; but»her 


she said, earnestly. ‘‘I see you 
- Is there anything I can 
ua ” 


to 

* he deal, Lena, darling!” he returned; 
‘Come and sit down, and we will have a long 
talk. Firat of all I must tell you that my 
father and I have had a serious disagreement, | is,only in a humble way,”’ and he drew her to 
and he is so angry with me, that he has'his heart again, and kissed her tenderly. 
dismissed me from the dear old home during'“My own precious girl!” he whispered, 
his lifetime; but I do not altogether regret it, | softly, ‘‘if only you were my wife now! But 
for-I think it is best for every man to have|we must be patient, darling! and perhaps 
some Oegupation, and I must seek until I find. within a year I may be able to claim you for 
some; although I expect the work I shall, my own—who knows?” 

Bat no} ‘“ Yes—who knows?” replied Rose, with a 
‘* And perhaps Sir John may 
come to know is, if you can love me as a have changed his opinion about me before 
beggar as well as if I were well off, and if you'then, Ha. More unlikely things than that 
could be as contented to live with me in a. have happened.” 

wee cottage asin a mansion? What do you; My father likes you very much, darling! 
say, Lena, darling? How deep is your love Please do not think he has any objection. to 
for me, sweet one?”’ | you, personally.” 

‘‘Ha!” she answered, blushing rosy red; ‘I quite understand,” replied Rose, smiling, 
“Do you not “He thinks Iam all very well in my small 
know the depth of my love for you already ?” way, but a penniless girl isno match for his 

“I think so!’’ he returned gently; ‘‘ but,’ son’s wife.” 

Lena, darling; now that my position is so' ‘I am the best judge-of that, darling!’ he 
altered, can you love me still?” { replied, tenderly. ‘‘ And, sweet one, if you 

“ With all my: heart!” she answered, and had possnennd a fortune I do not believe I 
looking up their eyes-met, and told their own | should ever have asked you to marry me, for 
tale-of love and truth. I should have been afraid that you might 

‘“* My love; my little love!’ he whispered, ' think I wanted your money instead of your- 
drawing her: closer’ to his breast, “ Lena, ' self.” 
will you prove your affection for me by | ‘'I cannot imagine that now,” she returned, 
promising to be my wife as soon as I can get ‘with a merry laugh, ‘and I am very glad-you 
a small home ready for you?” | are poor too; and, darling, I think we shall be 

‘‘Yes, Ha!” she replied, sofsly, with a very happy.” 
glad light coming into her eyes, ‘‘as Ilove’ ‘I am sure we shall, dearlove. And now tell 
you for yourself alone!” | me; pet, what sort of an engagement ring will 

“My own angel!’ he cried passionately.’ you have? I fear in the present. state of 
‘‘ How good and noble you are, and how I finances I cannot offer you a diamond one,” 
long for the day that I can claim you, pet;' ‘And I should not appreciate it if you 
bat I shall have to work very hard before could,” she answered, brightly ; ‘* but I should 
that, I fear!” | like you to give me a plain gold one, with 

‘Hope on, hope: ever,” she answered, |‘ Mizpah' on it in old English letters, and 
smiling, ‘ Have you any-prospect of success, that cor be suitable to us, as we are to be 
Hu?” parted.” 

*‘None at present; but I have several, ‘You shall certainly have it, if it would 
friends who I think would help me, or-perhaps please you, pet; and someday, darling, you 
give me employment; and I shall go to them shall have far better ones, which will be fit 
without delay.” « ornaments for your pretty hands, for my 

“* Would it not be wiser to. make it up with | mother has some magnificent jewellery of all 
Sie John, Ha? Whatever you have done to kinds, and she promised me a long time ago 
vex him, remember he is your father; and, | my wife should have half of it on her wedding- 
pehaps, his temper having cooled down, he, day!” 
would be only too-glad to take you back again} “Ah! but she may change her mind now 
if you made the: first step towards reconcilia- | that you have married so much beneath you, 
tion; and I don’t like your going into the, Hu,” returned Rose, with a misshievous 
world with-no one to take care-of you and-do, twinkle in her eyes. 
things for you.”’ | You are my equal in all ways, Lena, 

**Do not talk of it, Lena, for I have-made ; darling, and no one could deny the fact; but 
up my mind never to return until my futher if mother does not give you anything I will 
asks me to do so!” exchange some of my own rings to the size 

“ Well, shall I go and persuade him to ask | that will suit you.” 
you, Hu?” inquired Rose, brightly. “Do not do so, dearest,” replied: the girl, 

“No, Lena; certainly not. And now that earnestly, “for I really do not care for 
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jewellery ; bat when you have given me a neat 
little plain, gold fetter, then I shall be quite— 
quite happy!” 

‘“ My own sweet love,” heanswered, tenderly, 
«if I could only take you away with me now, 
how happy I should be; but, darling, we must 
both be patient,.and all will come right in the 
end!” 

“ Yes, quite right, Ha,” replied Rose, and 
once more she laughed merrily, 

“ Sweet one, what are you laughing at?” 
asked Hubert Carrington, in astonishment. 

“J was thinking that perhaps our clouds 
would pass away sooner than imagine ; 
and wouldn’t it be nice if they did, Ha?” 

“J would indeed, dearest. And. now, 
darling, good. bye. I must catch the first train 
up to town, or I shall miss an old fellow who, 
I hope, will give me someemployment.” 

“* Won’s you stop to dinner, Ha?” asked 
Rose. “ Sarely you need notharry away. To- 
morrow even, would do to: look for work.” 

“No, Lena,,I must go to-day. IfIdo not 
feel [ have made a beginning I think I should 
be quite ill.’’ 

“ Poor old darling! replied Rose, softly, 
‘(and you have done all this for my sake !” 

“Lena, my love—my sweet, sweet love, I 
would give up all the world to gain you; for 
you are my life, and I love you with my whole 
heart and soul,” and gathering her in his 
arms he gave her one long kiss, then left her 
alone without another word. 

“ All for me,” she murmured, softly., * Oh, 
how glad I am I have proved. his love; aad 
now if only Eleanor w let me tell the part 
we have played how happy. we should be ; bat 
she will not, and I have promised to wait her 
own time, but Habers must not suffer, and I 
shall leave here as soon.as possible. When I 
am married: I will tell him all, and he.must 
share my secret. until something is settled.” 

“Are you rehearsing for private theatri- 
cals?” asked Eleanor Framley, entering the 
room. “I thought: someone was with you, 
for you were talking quiteloud.” 

‘Was I? No Lena, there is not anyone 
here, but Hubert. has been, in; and, darling 
girl, J am so happy.” 

“Why? Hashe propane: at last? I must 
say he has been a long time about it; but I 
am glad it has ended well for you, and I hope 
he will make you a good husband.” 

“Tam sure he will, Lena; and I only hope 
you will be.as contented as I am.” 

“T hope so,” retarned Eieaftor, somewhat 
wearily ; ‘* but oh, Rose, each day I dread the 
time coming when I shall have to confess my 
true position more and more.” 

“JT am so sorry,” said Rose, thoughtfully ; 
“but if Egbert really loves you he will not 
mind ; see how Ha loves me, and he thinks I 
am poor.” 

‘“ Yes, being poor is no sin; but carrying on 
a deception from day to day is,’’ returned 
Eleanor, with tears coming into her eyes.. 

bs You give it too hard a name, Lena,” re- 
plied Rose, gently. ‘ It was only an innocent 
joke to begin with, and I am sure no one 
would have blamed us if we had told thetrath 
as soon as we saw how things were going with 
us. As it is, we havelet our secret. goon rather 
too long, and I think the sooner we tell our 
true relation to each other the better.” 

“Sarely you would not say a word yet?” 
asked Eleanor, beginning to cry afresh. ‘‘ Oh, 
Rose, do wait until the end of the year, and 
then I will promise to confess all.” 

“T will wait if you wish it, dear,” said 
Rose, kindly; ‘* the longer you think of. itthe 
harder it will seem; but 1 will not press you 

further, so.dry those poor little eyes, or Egbert 
will think you are unhappy when he: comes in 
this evening.”’ 

_“‘He would not be far from the mark if he 
did; and now tell me, Rose, when are you 
and Hubert thinking of being married?” 

“Oh! nothing is settled. You see, Lena, 
poor old Hu has. got into trouble with his 
father about his engagement to me, and he 
has left home to find some employment.” 
“Bat why did Sir John object?” asked 
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Eleanor. ‘They all seem to like you very 
much!” 

** Yes, they seemed to do so, but it appears 
they don’t!” returned Rose, fearing to tell 
the real reason, for fear of upsetting Lena 
afresh. 

‘** Oh, I am grieved!’ said Eleanor, kneeling 
down beside her, and putting her arm affec- 
tionately around her; ‘and don’t you think 
Sir John will ever consent, Rosy?” 

‘‘ Perhaps some day, dear!’ returned Rose, 
brightly; “‘but Hu and I do not intend to 
wait very long, and I shall join him in a few 
months, and in the meantime he must work 
to make # home for me!” 

‘Ah! Rose, I see it all now. Andit is for 
my sake you are sacrificing yourself and 
Hubert! Oh! what shall I do?” 

“ Do nothing until you feel inclined,’ said 
Rose, kindly. ‘A little work will do him no 
harm, Lena; and, above all, it will. prove his 
love for me,” 





CHAPTER VI. - 
THE SECRET TOLD. 


Waen Dick Hammond returned to England 
he was promoted to be a lieutenant, and his 
first thought was to go and see his consin 
Eleanor, and ask her to be his wife. He had 
often written to her during his abzence, and 
in each letter he had told her of his love; but 
he had only received very unsatisfactory 
replies from her, and he at length determined 
he would wait no longer in uncertainty, but 
go down to Wetherton and make her give 
him a decided answer. -So0 the day after 
Hubert Carrington had left Rose to seek 
employment. for her sake, Dick Hammond 
entered the grounds of Fairmead Abbey; and 
as he had never been there before, he was 
soon struck by the beauty of the scene around 
him, and he paused for some seconds to enjoy 
and admire it, and as he stood there two figures 
came slowly down a side path towards him, 
and their conversation. held him spell. bound 
even against his will, and he remained 
watching them, 

‘Rose,’ said Egbert Carrington, ‘‘ rest 
assured that I love you, and as soon as I am 
of age I will-ask my father to consent to our 
union; bat I must not speak to him yet, my 
darling, especially at the present time, when 
he is much annoyed with Hubert !’’ 

“Tam so sorry Sir John is angry with 
him,” said Eleanor with feeling; ‘ but that 
will come all right in time.”’ 

“I think not,” replied Egbert, decidedly, 
“for my panes ene ae consent to his 
marrying a penniless girl!” 

‘Suppose I was poor, Egbert?” asked 
Eleanor, in a trembling voice, ‘‘ would you 
keep true to me as Hu does to Lena?” 

‘* You silly little Rose!” returned Egbert, 
langhing. ‘‘ Why torture yourself with such 
foolish ideas? I remember you asked me the 
same question the firat day I told you of my 
love, and I say now, as I did then, it would be 
impossible to imagine you impecunions,’”’ and 
he stooped and kissed her. 

A deathly pallor had overspread Dick 
Hammond’s face. He had remained riveted 
to the ground, and had heard every word, and 
they had more than perplexed him, for he 
knew. that Eleanor had not a farthing to call 
her own, and yet here was her companion 
talking of her riches, and. calling her by 
another’s name! It;wasallimcomprehensible 
to him, and with an efforts he roused himself, 
and determined to stop their. conversation as 
soon as. possible, and turning down the path 
he was quickly by their side. 

*« Well, cousin Eleanor,” he said, as brightly 
as he cozld, ‘have you a.welcome for me?” 
and he stretched out his hand to her, but she 
started back nervously, and clasped Egbert’s 
arm for support. 

“ You have evidently made some mistake,” 
said Egbert Carrington, coldly. ‘‘ Miss Eleanor 
is indoors; this lady is Miss Dalford.’’ 

A stern look passed over Richard Ham- 





mond’s face, and he regarded his cousin’s im- 
ploring glance with rising anger; for it told 
him the deception she was carrying on, and 
he determined not to shield her. 

‘Excuse me,” he returned, irmly, ‘it is 

ou who are making a mistate, for that is Miss 

leanor Framley, and my cousin, and she can- 
not deny it.” 

For one moment Egbert Carrington was 
going to take the whole matter as a joke—the 
next, he caught sight of Eleanor’s pleading 
look, and he freed himself of her hand and 
faced her with an angry: light in his eyes. 

‘* Have you deceived me?” he asked, fiercely, 
‘or is it a case of mistaken identity. Stay, 
you need not reply to me. I see» you dare not 
tell.any further fulsehoods. . Mies Framley, if 
you were a man I should know how to deal 
with you; as it is I can only say I thank 
Heaven I have found you out before it is too 
late. Remember all is over between us, and 
I will now leave you to enjoy your cousin's 
society /*’ and he turned to leave her. 

‘‘ Egbert! Egbert!’ she pleaded, ‘do listen 
to me, and I will explain all to you, and you 
may yet forgive my harmless joke.” 

“Joke!” he repeated, sarcastically. ‘A 
good one, truly; and as to forgiving you, I 
would not do so on your dying day.” 

“I think this conversation had better not 
be continued,” said Richard Hammond, ina 
kindlier voice, for Eleanor’s pale face some- 
what, unnerved him. ‘If my cousin has any- 
thing satisfactory to tell you I will let you 
know, and it will remain for you to act as 
generously towards her a3 you can, but if you 
can’t forgive her you had better never meet 
again. ; 

‘* Miss Framley can have nothing satisfactory 
to tell me,’’ replied Egbert Carrington, coldly, 
‘“‘and Iagres with you, we had better never 
meet again,’ and raising his hat he left her 
without another word, and had soon passed 
out of sight; and Eleanor stood gazing at his 
retreating figure for one minute; and then, 
with a moan, she sank insensible to the 
ground. 

* ~ * * * 

The next morning Lady Carrington called 
to see Rose, and the two had a long and 
earnest conversation, and Rose told her the 
whole of the story from beginning to end, and 
asked her if she couid forgive her. 

“ Of course I can,” replied Lady Carrington, 
readily. ‘I can quite understand your not 
wishing Hubert to think you were rich, al- 
though it would have been better to have told 
your secret before anything serious came of it, 
and I feel very sorry for Eleanor, as I always 
liked her. And now will you give me Hubert’s 
address, as his father wishes to telegraph for 
him to return home at once.” 

“ Yes, I can give it to you,” replied Rose, 
brightly, ‘for I heard from him this morn- 
ing,” and taking a letter from her pocket she 
tore off the address from.the top of the sheet, 
and gave into Lady Carrington’s hand. 

‘* Rose,”’ she said, after a minute's pause, I 
want to know if you can forgive Sir John for 
his conduct to Habert, for he very much 
regrets his hasty words ” 

‘**1f Hubert will forgive him I certainly will 
do so freely,” replied Rose, gently; ‘ but I 
fear, Lady Carrington, he would never have 
welcomed me as his daughter if my position 
had remained what he imagined it to be.” 

‘‘ Perhaps not,” replied her ladyship, look- 
ing very uncomfortable; ‘but remember, 
dear girl, Z would gladly have received you, 
for I believe you love my dear son, and that 
you will make him a good wife,” and she 
placed herarmlovivglyaround Rose’s shoulders 
and kissed her affectionately, Rose was 
quickly softened by her kind caresses, and peace 
was soon made between them. Lady Carring- 
ton promised: that her husband should eend for 
Hubert without delay, and that he should 
come that very morning, and ask her to be 
his daughter-in-law. 

‘* And now can anything be done for poor 
Lena?” said Rose; “you den’t know how 
1m iserable she is {”’ 
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‘TI am indeed sorry forher,’’ replied Lady 
Carrington, earnestly ; ‘' but there is nothing 
to be done for her, as far as Egbert is con- 
cerred. Iwish there was, as I think it is so 
sad for her.” 

‘“‘Did he not care for her, then?’ asked 
Rose, in surprise. 

“I fear not,” said Lady Carrington, sorrow- 
fully. ‘‘ Egbert is a man who is very celfish in 
his affections. The wife he marries must 
be able to satisfy his every whim ; and if she 
could not do so he would quickly tire of her.’’ 

‘In fact he wanted money, and not Lena,” 
returned Rose, indignantly. 

“Just so, my dear. The trap you laid for 
Hubert, Egbert fell into, but I hope some 
day poor Lena will find someone to lean on, 
= will make her happier than my boy after 
a , 

“TI hope so,’ replied Rose, sadly, ‘‘for I 
feel that all her suffering has been caused by 
my folly ; but it cannot be helped now. The 
only thing is to shield her as much as possible, 
- try and prevent her being unkindly spoken 
of.’ 

“I will do my best for Her,” said Lady 
Carrington, ‘‘ and I have asked Egbert not to 
talk about it.”’ 

‘I suppose he told you,” said Rose, smiling, 
‘although you did not know he was engaged 
to Lena.” 

“Yes, he was too angry even to keep his 
own s3cret; and when his father heard of it 
he simply eaid it served him right!” 

** And so it does,” returned Rose, laughing, 
‘“‘and I really think Lena has had a lucky 


— 

“Perhaps she bas, my dear,” said Lady 
Carrington, tadly, ‘‘ although no mother likes 
to speak against her own son.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
‘* YOU SURELY CANNOT LOVE ME STILL,” 


Wate Rose was talking to Lady Carring- 
ton in the drawing-room Richard Hammond 
tapped gently at the door of the boudoir; and, 
on hearing that he might ge in, he quickly 
entered ; and, seeing Eleanor was alone, and 
lying on the sofa with a wearied look, he went 
to her side at once, and took her hand in his 
with a kindly pressure. 

‘* Lena!” he said, earnestly, ‘I came up 
here yesterday with the full intention of ask- 
ing you to be my wife; and now I want you 











' gratefully. 


to tell me, dear, if you think you could be | 


happy with me, as I love you with all my 
heart.” 


“Oh, Dick!” replied Eleanor, with the ' 


tears gathering in her eyes; ‘‘ you surely can- ' 


not love me still, after you have learnt how 
wicked I have been?” 

‘* Foolish, darling, not wicked,’’ he returned, 
gently. ‘‘And now that Rose has told me 
the whole story, I do not see much to blame 
you for, after all. People drift into wrong- 
doing; and it is far more forgivable than 
anything premeditated, if you bad intention- 
ally sought out young Carrington, with the 
determination to marry bim without telling 
him your secret. I should have called that 
very wicked; but you meant to tell him the 
truth, dear, and were only putting it off 
because you dreaded his anger; and I think, 
Lena, I shall make you a better husband 
than he would, for J have loved you ever 
since you were a tiny child, and I shall 
love you all my life.” 

‘Poor old Dick !"’ replied Eleanor, sadly, 
‘I am sosorry for you, for I know how un- 
happy you must be; but believe me I can- 
not be your wife, for I still love Egbert, 
and my trouble is eo hard to bear.” 

“It is useless for you to think of Carring- 
ton now, dear girl, for I went to him this 
morning and told him the exact state of the 
case, and I asked him to come and see you, 
and let the past be forgiven, but, little Lena, 
he simply laughed at me. And believe me, 


, if you were to follow their example.” 


{ 


| some day to be able to tell you I reciprocate 


darling, he never could have loved you, for 
he told me he no longer desired to marry 
you, and that he intended to persuade Sir 
John to allow him to go abroad, and there 
he hoped to find some pretty heiress whom he 
should make his wife as scon as possible.” 

“He said that to you,” replied Eleanor, 
with deepening colour. “Then, indeed, he 
never could have loved me, and it is better 
I should know it.” 

“Far better, darling, although I am sorry 
to give you pain; and now, Lena, will you 
not try and love me,” pleaded Dick, softly. 
‘*You will be happier if yon have some one 
to lean on.” 

“I believe you,” she returned, wearily ; 
‘‘ but you must give me time, Dick. If I 
were to accept you now, it would be out of 
gratitude for your kindness to me, but not 
from the feeling of love that a woman should 
have for her future husband ; and you are too 
good a fellow to have a wife who is not worthy 
of you; so you must look for some other girl 
to make you really happy, and one day you 
will thank me for having left you free.” 

‘‘ But I have no intention of being left free,” 
he replied, with a kind light in his-eyes ; ‘‘and 
I will tell you what my idea is, Lena. You 
shall be engaged to me for a year; and, if at 
the end of that period you still do not love 
me, I will not press you further, and I will 
not blame you, dearest; but if you find you 
do care for me, we will be married as soon 
as you can get your trousseau ready. Will 
yA arrangement suit my poor, sad little 

ir 
and he placed his arm tenderly around 


r. 
“Dick, you are too good to me,” replied 
Eleanor, with a softened look; ‘‘and I hope 


your affection, but at the present time I have 
only a deep regard for you.” 

“That is beginning well,” he answered, 
smiling; ‘‘and now I shall announce our en- 
gagement at once; for if you are my affianced 
wife, people will not believe there was any- 
thing between you and young Carrington; 
and the fact of you and Rose changing places 
we will make a joke of, and thts carry the 
whole thing off with a high hand; and then 
ors my darling will not be unkindly spoken 
about.” 


' 





‘* How thoughtful you are!’ replied Eleanor, 
“And, Dick, I sonliy do believe | 

I have made a good exchange. And I expect 
one day I shall be glad at the turn things | 
have taken ; but it is all so sudden, and seems , 
so strange to be engaged to you to-day, when 
yesterday Egbert was all the world to me.” 

“There is many a heart caught at a re- 
bound, Lena,” answered Dick Hammond, with 
@ quaint look, ‘and very few marry their first 
loves.” 

“But some are true till death, Dick.” 

‘“*Not many, dear, and I should be sorry 


“I believe you would be,’ said Lena, 
gently. ‘‘And I know one other who, Iam 
eure, will never forget the woman he loves.” 

** And who is that, Lena ?” asked Dick, with 
interest. 

“Dr. Carlo, who came to eee me yester- 
day.” 

* Does he care for you?" inquired Dick 
Hammond, with a sudden fear that he should 
loge the girl he cared for, when he had so 
nearly gained her. 

“No, dear!” she replied, with a smile. 
“ And if he did, I should not return his affec- 
tion. But he has loved Rose ever since the 
first day he saw her, and she will have nothing 
to say to him, and he is utterly miserable.” 

‘*Poor fellow!” said Richard Hammond, 








| kindly. ‘' I wonder how he will bear hearing 
| she is engaged to Hubert Carrington?” 
| ** Rose has already told bim. And he was 

so good to her, and wished her every happinese; 
! but he said he should give up his practice, and 
; leave the neighbourhood, as he could not live 
| near and eee her another man’s wife.” 


if you married anyone but me, darling, I don't 
think I could live in England at all!” 

** Do you love me so very much, Dick?” 

“So very much!” he answered, tenderly, 
and stooped and kissed her lips. 

“* Dick,” she said, “ I am not worthy of you! 
Yon are, indeed, a noble man!” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
‘“‘1T HAS ALL BEEN A MISTAKE,” 


Wuen Hubert Oarrington received his 
father’s telegram he was more than surprised. 
He had thought it possible that in time things 
might be made right between them, but he 
looked upon it as a work of years to soften the 
old man’s heart; and he made up his 
mind that the first step towards reconciliation 
should come from Sir Jobn, after the unkind 
way he had treated him. But that he should 
desire him to return home so soon was al- 
together incomprehensible to him, but he 
determined to obey his father’s summons at 
once; and, taking the first train for Wether- 
ton, he was not long before he was again at 
Carrington Hall. 

«Well, Hubert, my boy!” said Sir John, as 
soon as the butler had shown him into the 
study and closed the door. “I want you to 

hands with me, and let the past be 
forgotten.” 

**Do you mean, sir, that you withdraw your 
opposition to my marriage with Eleanor?” 
asked Hubert, holding his father’s hand as he 
spoke. 

me No, my son,” replied the old man, with a 
very merry twinkle in his eyes. “I will 
never allow you to marry Miss Framley, for 
Rose Dalford loves you with her whole heart, 
and this afternoon I have told her I wili 

ly welcome her as my daughter,” and Sir 
ohn went off into fits of laughter, as he saw 
af rising indignation and anger in Hubert’s 


“It may be a joke to you, sir,” replied 
Hubert, “‘ but it is none to me, and if you 
sent for me to tell me that, you had better 
have left me alone; and I repeat now, as I 
told you before, I will never marry Miss Dalford, 
and if you have said anything to her on the 
subject I shall go to her at once and tell her 
the trath, for I will not wed a girl I do not 
love.’ 

“But I tell you, you do love her,” laughed 
Sir John, thoroughly enjoying the trap he 
had laid for Hubert; ‘“‘and, what is more, my 
boy, Rose says so too! and if you don’t believe 
me she is in the drawing-room, and I will 
call her to speak for herself! ” 

‘Father, it is impossible you can wish to 
insult Miss Dalford by making me speak to 
her on such a delicate subject before you ; and, 
indeed, you must be making some mistake, 
for I will never believe Miss Dalford capable 
of telling you things eo completely false.” 

‘I believe all she has told me,” returned 
Sir John, ‘‘and if you don’t marry Rose after 
proposing to her, why, I'll turn you out of my 
house, and tell everyone you are the biggest 
scamp that ever lived. But come now, don’t 
look as if you were going to knock me down 
and jump on me, but shake your stupid old 
father’s hand, or punch his head, or do any- 
thing else you like, so long as you forgive 
him for being such an old idiot for not seeing 
the true state of the case.” 

“You speak in riddles, sir,” returned 
Hubert, endeavouring to subdue his rising 
temper, and pretending not to see Sir John’s 
extended hand. 

“Of course I do, my boy, but I will scon 
explain. The fact is, it has all been a mistake, 
and the girl you love is really Rose Dalford ; 
she and Eleanor Framley exchanged places 
when they came here, for the rake of the fun 
of the thing, and a pretty muddle they have 
made of it; but the truth is told at last, and 
if you will only accept my apologies, and 





| “Ican understand his feelings, Lena; and 








come back to your old heme, we shall all be 
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s happy as the day is long,’’ and once more 
oa aa his son his hand, and this time 
Hubert clasped it warmly. 

« Father,” he returned, in a voice trembling 
with emotion; ‘if this is true, I am, indeed, 
glad, and I will freely forgive you if my 
darling can do 80.” 

“She does, my boy,’’ answered Sir John 
with tears in his eyes. ‘‘I went to see her 
about an hour ago, and she behaved splendidly; 
and as I felt sure you would come when I 
sent for you, I persuaded her to return with 
me and wait here to give you a welcome, And 
now I expect you have had enough of me for 
once, and will be glad of a change of society ; 
so run off to the drawing-room, and you will 
find her there alone, for your mother has been 
obliged to go out for a little while.” 

“Thank you,’’ returned Hubert, gladly. “I 
will go to her at once,” and in a minute more 
he was standing beside the woman he loved 
better than all the world. ‘‘ Rose, my darling, 
I have come back,” he said, joyfully, ‘and 
this time we need never part again,” and, 
taking her in his arms, he gave her a tender 
embrace. ‘My love, my little love,’’ he mur- 
mured, “how thankful I am that all our 
clouds have passed.”’ 

“Soam I, darling!’’ replied Rose, brightly ; 
‘and are you not angry with me for the trick 
I played upon you?” she asked, anxiously. 

‘No, sweetone,” replied Hubert, gently, “I 
am more than glad. I thought you were poor, 
and you must know now that I loved you for 
yourself alone.” 

“That is what makes me so happy, Hu,” 
returned Rose, blushing, ‘“‘and now I will 
confess why I did it. The reason was that 
from something my father wrote to me, I 
thought that you might take a fancy to me 
for my money, s0 I determined to put your 
affection to the test, dearest, and you have 
stood it well, my Hu!” 

‘“‘ You’re a little minx!" he replied, smiling 
ather. ‘*And only think what a mistake I 
should have made if I had been mercenary, 
and had proposed to Eleanor instead? By-the- 
bye, what does Egbert say about it?” 

“He has behaved disgracefully, Hu, but I 
am thankful to say he has not done her much 
harm,” and Rose then told him the whole 
story from beginning to end. 

“ Poor little Lena !’’ said Hubert, when she 
had finished, ‘‘ she has had a rough time of it, 
but I really think she has had a lucky escape, 
although Egbert is my brother. I always feared 
it was her money he wanted, and now I sup- 
pose he will look for a fortune elsewhere.” 

“ He has gone in search of one already!” 
said Rose, 

“ What do you mean?” asked Hubert, in 
astonishment, 

_ “Did not Sir John tell you? Well, the fact 
is, he was so disgusted at the way things had 
turned out, that when he heard your father 
say he should telegraph for you he said he 
would not remain to see you in the place that 
he always meant to have himself, and he per- 
suaded Sir John to give him a cheque, and he 
has rushed off to Southampton to try and join 


week; and I really believe Sir John was 
thankfal to get rid of him for a time, for he 
one not seem to have raised many objec- 
ions,” 

“I think it is best he should go, for Lena’s 
sake,” said Hubert, thoughtfully, ‘‘and it is 
oaths he should be with friends than quite 
alone.” 

_ “Mach better!” replied Rose, brightly ; 
“and, Hu, Iam unkind enough to think we 
shall all be happier without him.”’ 





CHAPTER IX. , 
SIR HUBERT AND LADY CARRINGTON, 


On the first of June the following summer 
nearly all the people of Wetherton were 


the girl looked, dressed in rich, white satin, 
trimmed most exquisitely with rare old lace, 
the gift of Lady Carrington, and round her 
neck and wrists were bands of magnificent 
diamonds, with three fillets around her hair 
to match, while a wreath of orange-blossoms 


supported her lace veil, and sprays looped it | 


up in various directions, and made it fall in 
gracefal folds to the bottom of her skirt. | 

Rose was followed by six bridesmaids, | 
dressed in pale blue silk, over skirts of plush © 
of a deeper shade, with Swiss belts of plush ; 
to match, the whole costumes being trimmed 
with silver braid; with pretty tulle bonnets 
of the same colour, with sprays of fuschia, ' 
made of filagree silver, put artistically in to | 
ornament the fronts; while a handsome ! 
brooch and necklet and bracelets of silver | 
completed their attire, which were all the 
presents of the bridegroom. 

The chief bridesmaid was Eleanor Framley, 
and there was an expression upon her face 
that showed that she had passed through 
sorrow, and that it had been to her a cleans- 
ing fire ; and when Rose and Hubert Carring- 
ton had started on their trip to Scotland, and 
all the visitors were gone, she was standing 
alone in the drawing-room of Fairmead Abbey 
in a dreamy reverie, when Richard Hammond 
entered, and went to her side, 

** Well, my little Lena,” he said, kindly, * it 
is nearly time you changed your dress; for 
my dear old mother will be anxious about us 
if we do not catch that seven o'clock train for 
Hanbury.” 

‘* And how long do you imagine I shall take 
to get ready, Dick?” she answered, brightly, 
‘as it is only five now!”’ 

“I hardly know, darling!” he replied, 
smiling at her. ‘I only noticed the bride was 
a very long time, so if you are going to follow 
her example you had better begin soon.”’ 

“Ah! bat I am nota bride, you see,” she 
returned, a little sadly. 

“No, Lena, not yet,” said Dick Hammond, 
gently, “‘ but don’t you think you would soon 
make up your mind to be one, darling? I 
know the year is not over, and that I ought 
not to speak to you on the subject at present; 
but I think, Lena, you have learnt to love me 
just alittle. Is it not so, darling ?”’ 

- A blush passed over the girl's face; then 
she raised her eyes, confidingly to his, and 
took his outstretched hand in hers. 

‘Yes, Dick,” she replied, in a trembling 
voice, ‘‘I love you with all my heart.” 

In a second his arms were around her, and 
he gave her the first kiss since the day he had 
proposed to her, for he had wisely seen the 
way to gain Eleanor’s love was to make her 
feel the need of his affection, and although they 
were openly engaged, and he had ever been 
kind and good to her, he knew it would be for 
their future happiness not to force his atten- 
tions upon her. And he had been right, for 
Eleanor would have shrunk from his‘embrace 
as long as she still loved Egbert Carrington. 

But that had now gassed, for she had gradu- 
ally seen how unworthy he had been, and how 
noble and generous Dick’s conduct was to her, 
and she grew to love him with a deep and 
true affection. 

When he went abroad in the winter on duty, 
she determined on his return she would give 
him a loving welcome; and as he noticed the 
change in her he quietly rejoiced, but he 
never sought her in any way. 

Eleanor began to think he no longer cared 
for her, and a great sadness filled her heart, 
as she thought of how devoted to her he used 
to be, before she had been so cold and perverse 
to him ; but now, as she saw the love-light in 
his eyes, a great joy filled her soul, and she 
was more than content. 

‘Lena, my darling, you have made me 
happy at last!” said Richard Hammond joy- 
ously ; ‘‘ but are you quite sure you no longer 
regret your former lover? Tell me truly, sweet 
one!”’ 

* Dick,”’ she murmured, ‘‘ I have long since 





crowded into the fine old-fashioned church to 
Witness Rose’s wedding ; and very beautifal ' 


learnt the difference between fancy and love, 





and I should have been miserable with such a 


man as Egbert Carrington, when tke first 
glamour of my love had passed, for I should 
have quickly learnt his true character, and 
have utterly despised him. But Dick, I love 
you as I have never loved before, and I know 
now how much you are to me!” 

“‘Then when will you be my wife, sweet 
one?” he asked, earnestly. ‘Surely, darling, 
I have waited long enough !” 

“You shall fix your own wedding-day, 
dear,” she answered, blushing. ‘' For in future 
you shall guide my life.” 

* * * 7 ~ 

A month later, Sir Hubert and Lady Car- 
rington returned to Wetherton, for Sir John 
died suddenly the day before they were ex- 
pected back, but Hubert would not let his 
mother leave the home she loved so dearly, so 
he and Rose settled down at Fairmead Abbey 
as soon as the funeral was over; for during 
= sad week they had stayed at Carrington 

all. 

** Rose, my darling wife!" said Hubert, as 
he drew her closely to him, “I am thankful 
now that you are rich,”’ 

“Why, Hu?’ she asked in astonishment. 
“* Surely you would not have feared poverty 
beside me, love?" 

“It is not that, sweet wife, but had I mar- 
ried a poor girl, and my father had died so 
soon after my wedding, I should have thought 
the disappointment bad been too much for 
him, As it is, my darling, your noble conduct 
in paying off the mortgages made him more 
than happy, and mother says he blessed you 
with his dying breath.” 

‘* Poor old man,”’ said Rose, gently. ‘‘I am 
so glad I was able to help him, and I am 
pleased everything was arranged before he 
died, for he was your father, Hu, and dear to 
me for your sake; and now we must do our 
best to comfort your poor mother, who, I fear, 
will feel very lonely without him.” 

‘I am afraid she will, darling, but we will 
cheer her all we can; but she must be sad, 
and I feel so sorry that your life with me 
sheuld have begun amidst so much gloom, 
dear Rose.” 

“Do not think of me, Hu,’ said Rose, 
kindly. ‘I have your love, and I am truly 
happy.” 

“And so am I, sweet wife, although of 
course I feel my father’s death; but Rose, my 
darling, you are so much to me, that I could 

any sorrow if you were by my side, for I 
love you more than all the world! ” 


[THE END.] 








KENNETH’S CHOICE. 
(Continued from p. 441.) 
—0:— 

CHAPTER XYII.—(continued.) 


Tue clock struck one. Margaret yawned 
impatiently. 

‘‘It is perfect nonsense our all sitting here. 
I don’t believe anything will happen.” 

‘* Would you like to goto bed?” suggested 
her grandmother. ‘‘ Don’t stay up on my 
account if you feel tired.” 

But Margaret, heartless as she was, had 
yet one true passion. She loved Lord Comber- 
mere as well ag she was capable of loving at 
all. She would not go to bed and leave him 
there in peril of what she hardly knew, so she 
only uttered an impatient refusal, and turned 
to resume her half deze, when Emily raised 
her finger as though to enjoin silence; and 
they all then distinctly heard three taps given 
on the window-pane. The heiress would have 
screamed, but an imploring glance from Emily 
kept her silent, and they heard a woman’s 
voice say in a whisper,— 

‘“* How late you are. I have waited for you 
this hour on the terrace steps.” 

** Are the doors open?” 


* + Yes,” 
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In spite of her intense interest in this con- 
versation, Emily had time to notice Margaret's 
face, which had grown ashen white as she 
listened to the woman’s voice, As the steps 
moved away she murmured,— 

‘* Who was that?” 

“ Oar newservant Sarah. I always felt the 
‘ghost’ must have an accomplice, I suppose 
she is in his pay?” 

‘* Sarah-—is she dark and handsome ?”’ 

“She has a face like a Spanish Princess.” 

“Ah!’? Margaret sank back and hid her 
face on her pillow; but Emily had no time to 
attend to her. She heard a short sctifile, the re- 
port of a pistol,a woman's piercing scream ; 
then leaving her trembling companions she 
flang open the door leading to the ch- 
parlour, and saw Mr. Ashwin and Hopley 
supporting the prostrate figure of a man who 
was groaning heavily, while the servantSarah 
hung over him with passionate tenderness. 
Lord Combermere stood a little apart, and to 
him she turned with a mute inquiry. 

‘*We did not harm him,” ssid Kenneth, in 
a low voice. ‘Indeed, though Hopley’s pis- 
tols were loaded, we never meant to use ‘hem 
unless in self-defence. He pointed the pistol at 
me; it went off before we intended it, and in 
his struggles to escape from Hopley's grasp he 
came within range of the bullet. Tom,” and 
he turned to the ex-soldier kindly, “I will 
take your place if you will ride for a doctor at 
once.”’ 

Sallie's sobs stopped for an instant; she 
turned to Hmily appealingly. 

‘* You have a kind face, miss. You'd not 
deceive a'poor woman! Is he dying?” 

Emily glanced at Kenneth; he answered 
for ber. 

‘T am afraidiso!”’ 

She put her arms round the wounded man, 
She seemed jealous that any but herself 
should hold him. She wiped the dew from 
his forehead, and said, slowly,— 

‘The game’s up, Ned. This was our last 
venture, and it’s failed | ” 

Mr. Ashwin interposed. 

* You don’t mean to deny now that youare 
Edward Marks, half. brotherof thelate lawyer 
of that name, and that your attempt to per- 
sonate him to his widow was a cruel expe- 
dient for gaining money.’’ 

The man’s eyes roamed round the room, he 
seemed like some wild snimal brought to bay, 
but he said not a word, and it was a relief to 
all when in about half-an-hour Tom Hopley 
returned with Dr. Donaldson, a physician 
from the next town, whom he had had the 
good fortune to meet not far from White- 
ladies. 

A very brief examination, and the verdict 
was given. 

‘Hopeless! A few hours, perhaps less! 
My poor fellow, if you have anything to say 
you had better lose no time!” 

“ Sally |” 

She bent over him, her whole face softened 
with an ineffable tenderness. 

* Do it now!” she urged. ‘‘There’s time 
enough, Ned, and maybe it'll make it easier 
for you up there! ”’ 

It was a strange idea; but if seemed to 
find favour with the dying man. Dr. Donald- 
son, whose perceptions were very quick, 
understood if was nocommon matter she was 
arging him to reveal, and taking pencil and 
paper from his pocket, said quickly,— 

“Tama magistrate. Anything you tell me 
will be as good a confession as though you 
had made it in a court. If, indeed, any 
burden rests.on your conscience tell it before 
yougo. Don't carry with you into the next 
world a secret which might lift.a load of care 
from innocent persons here !”’ 

hog wounded man looked appealingly at 


vy. 

“We've kept the secret all these years!” 
he said faintly. ‘ Shall n't wekeep it to the 
end—for her sake!” 

Sallie’s face hardened suddenly at those last 
three words. 


No!” she cried, emphatically, I have 


sinned and suffered enough for her sake, and 
it’s little thanks I’ve had. Tell the truth, 
Ned, and let her learn what pain means!" 
Kenneth had before this opened the folding 
doors, and spoken reassuringly to the Countess. 
She knew now the main facts that the pre- 
tended ghost was a poor relation of the late 
Mr. Marks, and ‘was now dying from the very 
bullet he had meant for others. Lady Comber- 
mere stood there trembling, and looking with 
&@ woman’s pity on the scene. She would 
willingly have withdrawn, but Margaret sat 
doggedly in her chair refusing alike to move 
or to be left alone. Of the seven persons 
present not one lost a word of the confession 
made by the dying man as he lay there 
supported by his wife’s arms. 

“It’s quite true my name js Edward 
Marks, and the lady living here is my sister- 
in-law. This is my wife, and a good wife: she 
has been. We'd been married nearly two 
years when I asked my brother for money to 
go to Australia. He didn't know about 
Sallie, I kept that quiet. He wouldn't give 
me the money, said he had none; that was a 
lie, for he had jast come into Trevlyn’s 
savings. One afternoon in September, more 
than twenty years ago, I went to ‘the office 
late after all the clerks had gone, and I found 
him with an iron strong box in front of him, 
counting up his wealth. It was all in gold 
and notes. He had just realized his partner’s 
legacy. There were hundreds—no, thousands— 


pounds I asked for, I begged and prayed for! 
We were brothers, sons of one father! Why 
should he be rich and I be poor! It ‘was 
unfair, unjust, and some demon stirred within 
me! I killed him! I went out from the 
office with the brand of Cain upon my brow, 
a murderer, and the iron box, with my gains 
undermyarm!” . 

He ‘paused; his wife bent over him and 
kissed him. There are somé women, who, 
loving once, love on through all this time, 
and this poor erring Sally was one of them. 

“I told my wife, or she guessed it‘ from my 


me in horror, but she did not. Herone aim, 
poor girl, was my safety. We-took a hundred 
pounds from the accursed box; we-dared not 
take more, for the rest was in notes, and we 
did not know bat what the numbers were 
known, when:an attempt to cash one would 
bring guilt home’to me. 

‘‘T sailed for Australia the day after the 
murder, leaving the box in Sallie's care, and 
promising as soon as I got on I'd send for her 
and the child. 

“I never did send. Somehow I couldn’t ; 
the thonght she knew what I'd done, that she 
knew me for what I was—a ‘marderer—turned 
me against my poor girl. I left her to shift 
for herself.as best she could—a-disowned wife. 
I left her to suffer scorn, “potracd and misery, 
and tovk no trouble until three ‘months ago. 
I came back ‘to England ; ‘and then, being 
almost penniless, it came into my head that, 
after twenty years, there could be no risk in 
changing one of those fatal notes. I ‘traced 
my wife no matter how, but when I found 
her, she had lost the box with ‘its ‘hoard of 
wea Ith ” 


‘*No,” said Sallie, in a strange, far-off sort 
of tone; ‘‘that was the only lie I ever told 
you, Ned. I couldn’t ‘bear that youshould ‘risk 
discovery afterall these years. The'box is 
-_ enough, unopened, just as when you ‘gave 

+ to me.”’ 


man, slowly. “ She had a little money, and I 
spent.it. My aim was to work on the fears of 
‘my brother's widow, but I had:a greater ob- 


ghostly visits by provi 
money. I almost think I should have suc- 
ceeded but for ber son."’ 

“Go on,” said Sallie, faintly ; “don’t for. 
get.” 





and he had refused the beggarly eighty | her 


broken ravings. I thought she'd ‘tarn from | 


‘ 'Thero's a nasty job I did; it was to bave| Belgravia, and the 


that ; it was to secure the happiness of my 
child—Sallie’s child and mine. Oh, how-we 
sinned for that girl! _ And she rewarded us 
with scorn, threatened to turn -her mother 
from ‘the house.” 
Margaret St.-Gtune looked as one turned to 
stone. It was Sallie now who took up the 
stery. 
‘You've heard, maybe, of Mrs, Marsh, and 
how good she was to me. Before she saved 
life—before I knew her, save jast by sight— 
T'd done her a grievous wrong. She had two 
little girls, and one of thom was the image of 
mine. Why should my child suffer hunger, 
sold, and:want while hers had care and com. 
fort? Long before I came to Marden that 
time with the gipsies I had been there tramp. 
ing through the weighbourhood to ‘beg for 
bread. It was then I.did it. I took my child, 
the murderer's daughter, and put her in the 
place of the little girl whose father already 
‘bore the blame of my husband’s crime. 
“JT can't tell why I did it except that I 
loved the child. I couldn't bear she'should 
know misery like mine. 


when I was at Marden again,’ . 

‘*T had an illness then, and Mrs. Marsh 
saved my life. I ought to have told her the 
trath then, bot her very heart seemed 
wrapped im Queenie, as she called her. 
It would have been a second blow to tel} 


“Of Queenie!” exclaimed Lord Comber- 
mot Queenie !'’ 
“ Aye. Well I was servant then. I watched 
over my child and saw her grow more beau- 
tiful day by day, and I learned in time the 
secret the mother kept so faithfully that she 
was really Andrew Gordon’s widow, and one 
of the children she called hers was related to 
— of  preee—H 

sto ru x 
“if Prant A rt I should have done it if 
it had been ‘Ieft°to me,” she said, slowly ; 
but I loved my'child somuch, [had already 
sinned #0 much for ‘her, I might have:palmed 
ber off as Lord Combermere’s heiress; but 
the temptation was not pat before me. She 
had ever been treated as ‘the elder of the two 
girls. Directly Mrs. Marsh was dead che 
opened her desk and learned that, of the 
two children who had ‘been brought up tc- 
gether, one was a murderer's @anghter, the 
other the heiress of a noble family. She wasbut 
treading in her mother's footsteps when she 
stole’the name of St. Clune; but she had 
not had the temptation J had had, ‘and then, 
too, I sinned for her.” 
“ Tt is false!’ cried Margaret bitterly, ‘2 
string of lies. Who:would believe one word of 
such people—a common murderer and 4 
servant.” 
“* Hash |” oe Ashwin sternly. “ ome 
‘and over again ve'suspected'you were no 
Noel St. Clune’s daughter. I have searched 
in vein for any trait of mind or’person which 
should connect you with the St. Clunes, but 
I could find mone.” 


** Of course it is to say so now.” 

“1 should have said so: months.ago but for 
one reason.” 

His voice shook. 

«I regarded your foster-mother, r Mar- 
garet Gordon, as almosta saint. If it was 


hard ‘to believe you the child of brave, 
soldierly Noel St. Clune, it was simply impos- 


“There's not much more,” suid the dying| sible:to think'you would claim kindred with 


Andrew Gordon's gentle widow.” 
“The proof is simple,” came in Jaboured 
accents from the dying man. ‘Look at her 


ject than merely frightening her. I wanted | face, and at ours. No-child ever resembled 
to pretend she could Mm ga from my|her parents more strikingly than does Mar- 
ing me with a sum of | garet my wife and 


me.” 

It was so. The difference of years, of dress, 
and of refinement, taken into question, it 
would have been hard to find two women more 
alike than the girl who had reigned belle of 
poor outcast ‘who had once 





brought me in money, but I didn’t do it for} been the scorn of Marden. 
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‘tT hawe never seen her,’ said Ned Marks, 
faintly ; ‘‘the girl who is the true heiress, 
I mean. Some of you will tell her I was 
sorry.” 

“ Bhe will forgive you,” said Sallie, quietly. 
‘‘ Miss Nell has an angel’s face ; and her heart 
is like her face.”’ 

‘And I,” cried Margaret passionately, 
“am I to be abused and slandered like this 
with impunity. Will noone take my part ? 
Will no one treat these insolent liars as they 
deserve?” 

‘‘ Hush !” cried Kenneth, sternly. ‘Can't 
you see your father is dying ? 

The sinner’s eyes wandered round the room, 
and fixed them on Kenneth. 

‘You'll be kind to Sallie, If she sinned it 
was my fault—for love of me.” 

“I will.” 

A long silence, a deep hush fell on the little 
group; then Dr. Donaldson said simply,— 

“It is over.” 

Kenneth went gently up to the woman who 
was & sinner, to the wife and mother who had 
surely had little comfort from the two she had 
loved so passionately. He wanted her to re- 
sign her burden, for she was still crouching on 
the floor, supporting that still form. + Surely 
she had gathered the truth and knew the end 
had come, for her head had fallen forward, 
and her eyes were closed. 

‘‘He does not suffer now !” «aid Kenneth, 
persuasively, ‘Won't you try and rest ?” 

Noanswer. He touched her hand; it was 
motionless. He looked anxiously at the doctor, 
who bent down and felt the pulse of the woman 
who was a sinner. His eyes were not quite 
dry as he looked up. 

‘“ Heaven is very merciful! ” he said gently, 
toKenneth. ‘ This poor creature sacrified ail 
for her husband—and in their death they 
are not divided.” 

Emily was crying bitterly. The Countess 
was sobbing; but she who had ‘been called 
Margaret St. Clune had not a tear to shed 
= the retaains of the two who had given her 

ife, 





CHAPTER XVIII., AND LAST. 


Ix a pleasant French villege, washed by 
the waves of the tideless sea, stands a pretty 
maisonette, which year after year is let by the 
owner to people who leave their own variable 
climate for the sunny south, where October's 
chilly breeze warns them of the approach of 
winter. This year the tenant of the Maison 
Chambre was no less a person than tho 
Countess of Combermere, and with her was 
her grandchild,so marvellously restored to her 
by poor Sallie’s confession, about whose 
identity there could be no question, since 
letters stolen from poor Mrs. Mark's deck 
proved conclusively. Her adopted child was 
fair, while her own daughter had black hair. 
Nor were other proofawanted. Bruce Carew 
confided to the Countess how his ‘whole heart 
had gone out to ‘little Nell the first time he 
saw heron account‘of her great resemblance 
to Miss Trevlyn; and the old servants at 
Combermere declared that more than one 
portrait in the picture-gallery was the breath. 
ing likeness of their dear young Jady. In a 
month’s time. the Countess had taken Nell to 
her heart of hearts, and loved her.as, with all 
her efforts, she had never been able tolove 
Margaret. 

Of Margaret they rarely , and then 
with hushed voice and bated breath. Lady 
Combermere even’when told the true character 
of the beantiful impostor, could not forget the 
months she-had believed her ‘her grandchild, 
for the memory of that time ehe could not let 
her want, even though Austin Brooks’s new- 
madeigrave was yet another ill.deed for her to 
repent.of, 

_Sheplacéd a cum of money at Mr. Ashwin’s 
disposal sufficient to purchase a government 
annuity of'a hundred a year on the unprin- 
cipled girl, and then, beyond hearing of her as 





companion to very fast French baroness (?) 
all trace of Margaret vanished. 

Little Nell was never called by her first 
name, and people almost forgot she had ever 
been christened anything but Helena. She 
had readily given the forgiveness begged 
remorsefully by Mrs. Ainslie, and was on 
friendly terms with Oakley Cottage; but 
Brace Carew was her dearest friend, and there 
would ever be @ corner of her heart for the 
kindly family at the Manor House of Marden 
who had taken her in in the hour of her direst 


need. 

‘ Nell,” said the Countess, suddenly, one 
December day, “I have invited Kenneth to 
spend Christmas, and he will be here to- 
night.” 

A vivid blush edged Nell’scheeks. She and 
her cousin were no nearer to each other ; 
indeed, they were not so near as when last 
spring they had been such friends in Paris. 
Lord Combermere endorsed all*his Aunt 
Lucy’s praises of her darling; but for all that 
he avoided Nell sedulously, and caused the 


had offended him. 

“I did not speak to her when she was poor,” 
he‘said to Edward Mayo, ‘‘and how can I go 
to her when she is rich?” , 

Mr. Mayo looked unutterable things and 
said nothing. Kenneth grew impatient. 

“Well!” 

“I suppose, then, you calmly contemplate 
ae a of your cousin marrying some 
else ” 

“Nell would never marry without love.” 

“ Well, if you decline to propose to her 
yourself, and would yet feel aggrieved if any 
one else won her, I think you are simply the 
most selfish person of my acquaintance.” 

And this was the day before Kenneth started 
for Pont-aux-Dames. On his long, lonely rail- 
way journey he had plenty of opportunies for 
weighing well Mr. Mayo’s frank remarks, but 
his pride still stood somewhat obstinately 
between him and happiness. 

Lady Combermere was the easiest of 
chaperons. It seemed -perfcctly natural to 
her to retire to her own room that evening 
for an after-dinner nap, and leave the two 
young people to take care of each other. 

‘*Lord Combermere,” said Neli, suddenly, 


do you remember telling me once if I only 


persevered I might earn my living as an 
artist.” 

**T remember, perfectly. What happy days 
those were in Paris!” 

‘** Well, Lam going to take your advices.” 

‘You can’t,” said Kenneth, with a smile, 
‘‘ My aunt is already planning grand triumphs 
for you in London next season. No, little 
Nell (he generally called. her by a more formal 
name), your fate is to be a great lady, and 
you must submit to it,” 

“TI am going to Paris next September,”’ 
went on Nell as calmly as though he ‘had 
agreed with her. “I shall study with the 
best:masters, and if after long years I shall 
succeed, I shall feel very grateful to you for 
that advice of last spring.” 

‘‘ You are talking nonsense,”’ said Kenneth, 
rather crossly, “Pray, what isto become of 
Gombermere Abbey during the long years of 
your expatriation ?”’ 

‘“‘T hope its master and mistress will ‘take 
care of it.” She hurried on very quickly, 
** Hasn't grandma ‘told you I have read Lord 
Combermere’s will, and I ‘think it the most 
uvjust I ever read? I shall never tuke the 
place, which is your birthright. Mr. Ashwin 
says that ‘won't muke things-any better for 
you; butI can’t-help thinking if I signa paper, 
saying I'won’t have the Abbey at any price, 
they must give it toyou.” 

**T could not take it.” 

“How wrong of you.” 

*““Wrong!” 

‘Tt ic always wrong to refase happiness.”’ 
‘The Abbey would not make me happy.” 

** Not yet ; but don’t ‘you know Mr. Barber 


gentle girl many an anxious doubt of how she | poo 


has got over the first shock of his death, don’t 
you think——”’ 

Kenneth started. 

‘* T would not marry Kathleen Barber, Nell, 
ifshe were hung with chains of precious 
stones.” 

“ Bat you love her?” 

‘““I don’t. She was my boyhood’s fancy ; 
my first love; but my heart has passed now 
into another's keeping. I may not have the 
romantic attachment le call first love to 
give my darling, but Ihave thefervent affection 
of my manhood to offer her. She should be 
my first thought and my last if only she would 
consent.” 

** And will she not ?” 

“Nay, that is for you to answer. Little 
one?” he asked, fondly. “Did you never 
guess I lost my heart to you in the old Paris 
days. I was on my way to tell you so when 
I had to hurry to Whiteladies for the tragedy 
that happened there last June, when I learned 
you were a great heiress. How could I tell 
you 9 tale I had held back when you were 
ere 
“ You thought I loved money! How could 

ou?” 

F * Darling, you said just now you would 
never live at the Abbey, never while life 
lasted, and that your grandfather's will waz 
unjust. Little Nell, won't you change your 
mind on both points, and let the Abbey be our 
home. Ours—yours and mine —justas it was 
planned by the will you object to?” 

Bat—- ! ” , 

‘« Bat what, child!” 

“ We should have to be married ! ”’ 

“ Which is precisely what I want! Nell, it 
makes me shudder every time I hear you 
addrested as Miss St. Clune! Won’t you let 
me give you another name that has never 
been borne by that erring, sin-stained Mar- 

ret?” 

Onady Combermere was delighted when she 
heard of the engagement, 20 was Bruce Carew, 
so was Mr. Ashwin, and there arose a grand 
talk about the wedding. Lady Combermere 
wanted it to be from the Abbey, but Kenneth 
shrank from Nell’s going there till she was 
his wife. In the end Mr, Ashwin made a 
very cha}ming proposal. sl 

“That young parson’s to be married in 
January, and enters on bis work as Rector of 
Marden a month later. Now, why shoaldn’t 
he and his wife take Pont-aux-Dames on their 
way, and Mr. Mayo perform the ceremony in 
the little English church there?” ( 

It took everyone's fancy. Old Mr. Brooks's 
wedding present to his favourite clergyman 
took the form of a handsome cheque, and a 
command to “show his wife something” 
before he brought her home, so that there 
was no doubt Mr. and Mrs. Mayo would come 
abroad for their honeymoon. ‘ 

Mrs. Marks, who had become a very rich 
woman, throngh the contents of the strong 
box poor Sallie had kept so jealously, gave 
Miss Taylor a very handsome trousseau, and, 
in fact, the young couple had so many presents 
they were bewildered. But they looked very 
beaming when they arrived at Pont-aux- 
Dames, a married pair of three weeks’ stand- 
ing! And Emily Mayo’s prayer for Nell 
was happiness equal to her own, as she 
knelt in the quaint little English church, 
and listened to her husband’s clear, musical 
voice reading the service which fulfilled the 
mandates of Lord Combermere’s will, and 
yet united his favourite kinsman to a bride 
who was Kexnetu’s Cuorcr! 


[THE END.] 








An Alpine celebration of the Queen’s Jubilee 
has ‘taken place. The first ascent of Mont 
Blanc this season was made by the British 
chaplain at Chamounix and an English friend, 
who, as loyal Britons, drank Queen Victoria’s 
health on the summit of the mountain, and 





died last month, and in time, when his widow 





sang the National Anthem. 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXIV—(continued.) 


* Bur you do know,” declared Sir Richard, 
sternly. ‘‘ You followed her to this place. You 
have been all the evening engaged in tracking 
her—while I was vainly waiting for her here. 
Where is she, I ask?” 

‘‘She is where you will not find her easily,” 
said the actress, tauntingly, enraged at his 
unconcealed anxiety for her rival. 

Sir Richard’s face grew paler and sterner, 
and he stepped nearer to the woman whom he 
had once boyishly loved, and who was now to 
him a deadly Nemesis, 

‘* Margaret Sorel,’’ he said, in suppressed 
tones, while his blue eyes glittered with a fire 
before which she shrank, ‘‘ again I demand of 
you, where is Hellice?” 

‘And I answer,” replied the woman, dog- 
godly, ‘ that I cannot—will not, if you prefer 
that—tell you! Hellice Glintwick will never 
be your wife. She is no weak, whining girl to 
marry & man in whom she has no trust or 
confidence. Her love for you is gone. In her 
anger and pride she uprooted from her heart 
every trace of the love she professed for you. 
= he you now! hates you only less than 

fe] 9 

‘*Impossible!” ejaculated the Baronet, a 
sudden feeling of dizziness and illness creeping 
over him. ‘‘ Womahn—fiend! what have you 
done to turn from me Hellice’s pure and trust- 
ing heart? You have lied to her—you need 
not deny it! You listened to my vows of love 
to her, and then basely lied to her!” and Sir 
Richard’s face deepened in its set sternness, 
and he looked at her like an acousing judge. 
‘“‘I found your handkerchief in the Redwoode 
conservatory, and I knew that you had been 
near at the moment when Hellice accepted me. 
What was it you said to her?” 

Margaret Sorel's countenance gleamed with 
wicked triumph. 

‘So you are now tasting the cup you made 
me drink!” she cried, with a discordant 


laugh. ‘ You know row what it is to love in | 


vain—what it is to pour out all your love at 
feet which spurn you in contempt. Did I not 
promise myself such revenge, Richard Haugh- 
ton? Did I not foretell the hour?” 

“Tell me what you have done,” said Sir 
Richard, huskily. 

‘I will tell you!"’ cried the divorced wife, 
still laughing strangely and discordantly. ‘I 
can afford to tell, for you can never 
repair the breach I have made. I did listen 
to your words of love to Hellice Glintwick. 
I heard you say to her—oh, heaven!” and 
the woman's voice grew sharp and shrill, 
“that you had never loved before! You 
had—you know you had! Was it not for love 
of me . led a hermit’s life for seven years, 
Richard Haughton? Had I not power to 
blight your ambition, to kill your hopes, to 
make you a miserable misanthrope at the age 
of one-and-twenty. And yet you dared to 
ae - think that you had never loved be- 

‘ore ” 

“It is true!’ declared Sir Richard. “ That 
boyish fancy was not love!” 

“It was—it was!’’ said Margaret Sorel, 
stamping her foot imperiously. ‘ You love 
me now. Under all this coldness to me, 
under this sudden passion for another, the 
old love is smouldering. You cannot, shall 
not, deny it. You have chosen to resist the 
pleadings of that old love, and I have sworn 
to have my revenge. After I heard your story, 
and saw you take that girl to your bosom, I 
could hardly repress my wrath and fary. If 
1 had had a weapon I think I would have 
stabbed you both to the heart then. I slipped 
out into the garden, ran into the wood and 
flang myself on the ground, and wept and 
shrieked, as you may do now. In the midst 
of my grief I heard a soft voice speaking to 
me, and, looking up, I saw my rival standing 
near, her pretty face full of pity, and her soft 


eyes, yet beaming with love for you, shining 
kindly and sorrowfully upon me. She looked 
like an angel, and is one. Bad as I am, 
Richard aughton, that innocent child 


but you shall never possess her. She shall 
never be your wife!” 

* You told her——”’ 

‘I told her many things,’’ said the divorced 
wife, sternly. ‘I told her that I was your 


I told her that you were still my husband in 


the eye of the law! Ishowed-her our mar- , 
riage certificate, and your love-letters to me,!ship. He hastened down to the inn-parlonur, 


and she read them through, and all she said 


touched my heart. I will never harm her, | 


have done all the evil you can do, I shalj 
leave no stone unturned that lies in my path 
to find Hellice. I will tell her the truth, ang 
your revenge will end in disappointment!” 

He moved towards the door, but when his 
hand rested on the latch, he paused and 
added : 

‘*Margaret Sorel, beware how you handle 
edged tools. My forbearance may cease. | 
warn you to lef me and mine alone. You wil] 


first love—more than that, I was your wife! do well to heed my warning.” 


With these words he went out, leaving 
the wretched woman to her own companion. 


and was met at its door by his uncle, whose 


was, ‘He told me he had never loved before.’ | countenance was radiant with joyful expecta. 


Ah, [had an instalment of my revenge then! 
I struck all the light and colour ont of her 
face. I made her pretty lips quiver in an an- 
guish too deep for tears! I did my work well, 
Richard Haughton. I heard afterwards that 
was ill. You know now what made her 
il 1? 

**Demon!”’ ejaculated the Baronet, driven 
almost to madness. ‘You have triumphed 
for a time, but you have not alienated from 
me Hellice's love. She will believe one——” 

“She will never listen to you—never see 
you!” said the divorced wife, exultingly. “I 
know her better than you do. She would 





never trust herself within sound of your voice. | 


She fondly believes that when you made love 
to her you thought me dead. She excuses 
your conduct as only a foolish girl can, but I 
! tell you her love for you has vanished. It is 

only women like me who love eternally. 

Richard,” and the woman's tone grew wild 

and thrilling, ‘‘ youare sorrowing for one who 

will soon learn to love another. I am dying 
of love for you. I am your wife, even though 
the law has stepped in between us. See there. 

See what the past few weeks have wrought!” 

She pushed back her sleeve and revealed 
herarm. Its shapeliness had become seriously 
impaired by her mental struggles. It was 
still fair, but its roundness and exquisite sym- 
metry were gone. The bones at the wrist 
protruded as if they had been dislocated, and 
the skin looked pinched and wrinkled. 

The wreck of what had been one of her 
| chief charms called from the woman no 
further illusion, Some sudden turn of feeling 
had softened her heart. She looked pleadingly 
at the stern, rigid face of the man she had 
claimed as her husband, and with a sudden 
motion she flung herself at his feet, and 
clasped his knees. 

‘Richard, have pity on me,” she prayed. 
‘Take me back again. I will be your slave, 
your servant—only take me back!” 

The tears streamed down her cheeks, and 
the ruddy hue deserted her face, but Sir 
Richard’s heart was not softened. He had 
seen her in shat attitudeupon the stage, with 
her hair streaming about her in black waves, 
‘ as it was now, with her hands clasped about 
the knees of a stage hero, and with her weep- 
ing eyes uplifted toan obdurate mock-lover. 
Somehow, the remembrance came back to him 
plainly now, and he released himself from 
her clasp, and said : 

‘* Margaret Sorel, donot kneel tome. Can 
you not comprehend that I would sooner clasp 
a serpent to my bosom than you? Cease to 
delade yourself with a belief that my early 
passion for you was more than a boyish fancy 
that died in the hour I learned your true 
character. I tell youit wasnot. If there were 
noother woman on earth than you, I would 
shrink with loathing from you, and cease to 
exist rather than wed you. Words cannot ex- 
press my horror and detestation of you!” 

He spoke with such loathing in his tones 

that the woman ceased to delude herself with 
| farther false hopes. She arose from her knees, 
| and the face that looked at him from between 
| her thick black tresses was fall of wickedness 
' and menacing. 
| You have refused my love,” she said, 

harshly. ‘ Accept, then, my revenge!” 
“S80 you have said before at our former 
meetings,”’ replied the Baronet, sternly. ‘‘ You 











tion. 

‘* Will she see me, Richard?” he asked. 

“It is not Hellice!’ replied Sir Richard, 
‘‘ We must search for her everywhere. She 
is in this town, without doubt. Let us engage 
in the search at once.” 

** But the houses are dark,’ objected Mr. 
Haughton. ‘' Everybody has gone to bed. 
The landlord was in here jast now to turn 
off the lights. It is too late to do anything 
to-night.” 

This opinion was confirmed by the appear. 
ance of the innkeeper, who politely offered to 
show his guests to their rooms, remarking 
that it was already past his hour for closing. 

**I am undecided what to do,’ said the 
Baronet, uneasily. ‘‘ Landlord, do you know 
a gentleman named Kenneth, who has a home 
near here?” 

‘* No, sir, but there is a Miss Kenneth who 
lives a few miles off,” was the reply, after a 
moment’s thought. ‘I believe Miss Kenneth 
has a brother. He’s a lawyer, if I am not 
mistaken.” 

‘* How far is it to Miss Kenneth’s place?” 
inquired Sir Richard, with sudden hopeful- 
ness, 

‘ Six or eight miles, sir. It's too late to go 
to-night, sir. I can drive you over, sir, in 
the morning in time to breakfast at Holly 
Bank, which is Miss Kenneth’s place.” 

This proposition was, after brief delibera. 
tion, accepted. There was nothing to be 
gained by a visit to Holly Bank after mid- 
night, when Hellice and her new-found friends 
would be asleep, Nothing could be done 
except to possess his soul in patience, and Sir 
Richard submitted to be led upstairs to his 
room, which was situated on the opposite 
side of the corridor from that occupied by his 
divorced wife. Mr. Haughton was installed 
in the chamber adjoining the Baronet’s, and 
silence and darkness soon gathered around 
the inn. 

There were at least two wakefal hearts 
beneath its roof that night ; two pairs of eyes 
that did not once close themselves in sleep. 
Margaret Sorel knew that her former husband 
reposed within a few feet of her, and her soul 
was convulsed with a fierce pain, as if a wild 
beast were tearing at it. But the young 
Baronet scarcely gave her a thought. His 
heart and soul were with Hellice, and all 
night long he planned what he should say if 
she should see him at once, and what he 
= do in case she utterly refused to meet 

im. 

‘“‘ My poor wronged darling !’’ he murmured, 
iu his strong, infinite tenderness and yearn- 
ing. ‘To be accused of attempted murder— 
she whose every thought is one of purity and 
love! To be turned away from the house 
that should count her its choicest treasure, 
and sent among strangers, with a stain on 
her guiltless name! To think her lover false 
and herself friendless! Oh, it is terrible!” 

The night dragged its weary length away. 
At daybreak Sir Richard was up and dressed. 
An early breakfast was brought to his rooms, 
and Mr. Haughton shared it with him. The 
repast over, or rather the pretence of eating 
put aside, Sir Richard ordered the trap at 
once, and as soon as it had been made ready 
entered it with his uncle, and the two, with 4 
competent driver, set out for Holly Bank. 

Margaret Sorel, from behind the muslin 
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curtains of her window, watched the depar- 
ture, but it was easy to see that she believed 
the Baronet would encounter only disappoint- 
ment and discomfiture. 

The route to Holly Bank lay overa stubbly, 
desolate-looking common, where few habita- 
tions were and where wild birds and small 
game lived in riotous content. The morning 
was pleasant, bright with sunshine, and genial 
with the summer air. Sir Richard eat {in 
silence, wrapped in self.communion, his 
grave, earnest face glowing with hopefulness, 
and his manner fall of half-suppressed eager- 
ness. 

The common had been traversed, and the 
travellers had come out uyon a pleasant stretch 
of smiling country, througa which hedge bor. 
dered roads ran, with handsome residences in- 
terspersed here and there, and where art had 
improved upon the beauty which nature spread 
in every direction. 

They were driving briskly along one of the 
pleasantest of these roads, when, at a slight 
‘end, they came without warning upon a dog- 
cart, whose chief occupant was Mr. Kenneth. 

Sir Richard immediately commanded a 
halt. 

Mr. Kenneth's driver reined in his horse, 
and the two vehicles stood side by side. 

The old lawyer ‘looked troubled and con- 
fased at meeting the Baronet, but he did not 
waste a moment in deliberation. 

“Well met, Sir Richard,” he cried, cheer- 
fully. ‘I have something to say to you—a 
message which I had hoped to deliver to you 
at Sea View. Shall we get out?” 

Without waiting for a reply, he alighted 
with some little difficulty, and Sir Richard 
followed his example by springing lightly to 
the ground. 

The two men walked apart, followed closely 
by Mr. Haughton, whose face had become 
troubled with fears of some impending sorrow. 

‘I see you have been informed of the accu- 
sation against Miss Hellice,” said the lawyer, 
commencing the subject at once. “ Did Lady 
Redwoode give you my sister’s address?” 

“No, she refased it. I tracked yon here, and 
jearned from the village landlord your sister’s 
address.” 

“IT was not so clever as I might have been,” 
said Mr. Kenneth, regretfally. “ This is a sad 
business, Sir Richard—a sad business!” 

“ You believe in Hellice’s guilt then?” 

“No reasonable man could doubt it for an 
instant,” declared the old lawyer. ‘No jury 
in England would acquit her of an intention 
to murder her benefactress. We have been 
skilfully imposed upon, Sir Richard. I am 
sorry to say 80, for the blow comes hard upon 
you, but this East Indian girl, with her Hindoo 
blood, is the most artful, the most treacherous, 
the most wicked of her race !”’ 

“ Hush, Mr. Kenneth. My own father should 

not speak thus of Hellice. You are maligning 
my betrothed wife !” 
_ “Sir Richard!” ejaculated the little man, 
in astonishment. ‘Impossible! incredible ! 
You would not marry this suspected murder- 
e38, this——_” 

He paused, his spee h arrested by the 
Baronet’s look. 

“Iam on my way to beg Hellice to consent 
fo an immediate marriage!” declared the 
Baronet, firmly. ‘My love shall shelter 
her; my arm protect her; my home shall be 
her refuge! I know she is innocent, and I 
shall offer her my tenderest respect, my highest 
esteem, as well as the devoted love she already 
knows to be hers!” 

“Foolish, Quixotic boy!” exclaimed Mr. 
Kenneth, wiping a sympathetic tear from his 
eyes. ‘* You should have lived in the olden 
days, and been a knight to fight for your lady’s 
glove. You should not diagrace your name by 
such a preposterous union. Lady Redwoode 
will forbid it-——” 

“We can flee to Scotland then,” said the 
Baronet, firmly and resolutely. “ You have 
all cast Hellice off, but the day will come 
when yon will go on your knees to her for 
ardon. You areal! blind now, bat the day 





will come when you will see that Cecile and 
not Hellice is the treacherous creature you 
have described ! ” 

‘Believe what you please, Sir Richard, but 
don’t throw yourself away on this girl. She 
knows herself that a marriage between you 
would be inappropriate. See, here is a note 
she wrote of her own accord and bade me de- 
liver into your own hands!” 

He drew from his pocket a small missive, 
which he gave into the Baronet’s hands. The 
young lover tore it open and read as follows : 


“Sm Ricuarp—Make no attempt to find 
me, All is over—doubly over between us, I 
can never be your wife, and beg you will never 
seek to see meagain, Henceforth we are dead 
to each other. 

“* HELLIcE.” 


The Baronet crumpled the note in his hands, 
then put it into his pocket, as if loth to lose 
even so small and so unpleasant a communi- 
cation from his betrothed. 

‘‘Say no more, Mr. Kenneth,” he said, 
briefly. ‘“‘I understand your motives and 
acquit you of blame. But I shall go to Hellice 
immediately | ’’ . 

He turned on his heel, hastened to his 
vehicle, followed by his uncle, and drove off 
fariously towards Holly Bank. 

Mr. Kenneth looked after him a moment, 
then mounted his dog-cart, gave new orders 
to his driver, and followed in the wake of Sir 
Richard, keeping close behind him. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Art thou gone so? my love! my lord! my friend! 
—Shakespeare. 


My eyes won’t lose the sight of thee, 
But languish after thine, and ache with gazing. 
—Otway. 


Hotty Bank, the home of Miss Kenneth, 
was a pleasant old country-seat of moderate 
extent, situated in the midst of a fertile and 
blooming region. Itssmall farm, tenanted by an 
honest and practical farmer, yielded more than 
a tolerable income, and presented a very 
creditable appearance, although its pastures 
and wheat-fields were not numerous. 

The grounds of Holly Bank were cared for 
in the prim style of former days, and the 
quaint garden, with its various flowers strictly 
enclosed between close-growing borders of 
box, looked precisely as it had looked fifty 
years before. 

The old gardener had entered upon his ser- 
vice with the Kenneths at this period, and 
during the half-century of his faithful minis- 
trations scarcely a new plant had been suffered 
to take root in Holly Bank soil, and not an old 
one had been suffered todieout. The oldman 
would have deemed it heresy to transform his 
domain into # modern garden, and fortunately 
for his peace of mind his mistress shared his 
opinion. 

The dwelling was a fine old rambling, strac- 
ture, of various styles of architecture, and 
having a look of comfort that mavy a prouder 
edifice might have envied. 

It was provided with projecting windows, 
light Venetian balconies, covered verandas, 
and handsome porches, after a most incon- 
gruous fashion, but the general effect was to 
brighten and beautify the old house, which 
somehow reminded one of a stately dame of 
olden time partially arrayed after the bewil- 
dering fashions of the present day. 

Tims, which had seemed to spare the 
grounds, had touched the dwelling with loving 
hands, giving a more luxuriant growth to the 
clambering ivy, and to the walls hoary patches 
of light, eush as are the glory and poetry of 
old stone structures, 

Supreme comfort reigned within the house. 
The old-fashioned drawing-room, with its low 
ceiling, and many pictures covering the walls, 
was eminently pleasant and inviting. The 





easy-chairs, with their yielding cushions, 

looked as if meant for ease, and tempted one 

to pass dreamy hours in their soft embrace. 
The several corners and interstices between 


‘the pictures were filled with pretty’ Swiss- 
' carved brackets, some of which upheld beanti- 


fully modelled plaster casts, while other sus- 
tained pieces of porcelain, old Chinese cups as 
thin as an egg-shell and as transparent as 
glass, gay shepherdesses in Dresden ware, 
and Savres vases, small but bright, with ex- 
quisite snatches of flowers and foliage. 

As may be imagined, Miss Kenneth was a 
lover of bric-k-brac ornaments, her mantel- 
piece and tables abounded with them, many 
of no ordinary interest to the. lover of the 
curious, the rare, or the beautiful. The round 
centre table was covered with books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers, ajl of them evincing a 
refined although severe literary taste. 

Upon the afternoon of the day which wit- 
nessed the expulsion of Hellice from Red- 
woode Miss Kenneth was seated in her draw- 
ing-room, in one of the easy-chairs we have 
described, in her favourite position near one 
of the projecting windows, from which place 
she commanded a view of the lawn. 

In personal appearance, as well as in mental 
characteristics, she presented the strongest 
possible contrast to her round, rosy, good- 
natured-looking brother. 

She was tall; her figure was spare. She sat 
perfectly upright, her thin, bony fingers busy 
with a tatting-shuttle, which she wove in and 
put of a bright-coloured thread with marvel- 
lous dexterity, a pretty web growing rapidly 
under her swift manipulation. She had strong, 
well-marked features, full of determination, 
but not unpleasant in their combined expres- 
sion. 

Her face was stern and severe in ita charac- 
ter, sallow in its complexion, evidencing ill- 
health, and her thin lips were set firmly to- 
gether. Her eyes were not large, but had a 
quick, suspicious look, as if their owner dis- 
trusted every one, and expected at any moment 
to behold symptons of wickedness and dupli- 
city. Her hair was grey, yet plentifal, banded 
away from her face, softening and subduin 
what would otherwise have seemed harsh an 
rugged. 

Her dress was composed of a rich steel-grey 
silk, so heavy that it rustled with every move- 
ment, and so lustrous that it reflected the 
o- as well almost asa mirror might have 

one, 

The lace at her throat and wrists was yellow 
with age, and of the heavy, rich patterns so 
well liked by our ancestresses. The cap that 
crowned her head, concealing the coil of grey 
hair at its back, was made of lace also, bright - 
ened with a few rose-coloured ribbons. 

Altogether, Miss Kenneth was an admirable 
specimen of well-preserved spinsterhood, and 
presented a type of gentlewoman not unfre- 
quently met with in country society. She was 
older than her brother, and had been a second 
mother to him since his boyhood. She had 
few weaknesses and no follies. Severe and 
strict almost to a fault, she had never married 
because unable to discern in any one of her 
few suitors a superiority to his race. 

Her suspicious glances had found ont flaws 
in the character of each, and she had finally 
resolved to live a maiden life, ‘dwelling 
alone,’’ as she sometimes said, ‘‘ upon a moun- 
tain-top;’’ but her pride in her brother, her 
love of home comforts, her petty ailments, 
and her charitable habits, kept her from any 
painfal sense of loneliness. 

The rector of her parish church visited her 
regularly once a week; the curate, whom she 
patronized and petted, came three evenings in 
a week to Holly Bank to play chess with her— 
a game in which she invariably was the victor 
—and among her neighbours Miss Kenneth was 
always an honoured guest, for her own 
hospitalities were neither few nor scant. 

Her thonghts were busy while her fingers 
continued to ply the ivory shuttle, and now 
and then she paused in her pretty employment 
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to look up and down the road, which was | 
plainly perceptible. ; 

She was not expecting company, but it was 
her habit to watch the passers-by, to exchange | 
salutations with those whom she knew, and to 
wonder at those she did not know—the sight 
of a strange face in that secluded spot being 
worthy of remark and surmises. 


ing room the spinster, with an air of intereat, 
turned to her brother, and said : 

‘What a lovely young creatare, brother ! 
I never caw a woman half so beautiful! Who 
is she?” 

“The ward and niece of Lady Redwoode !” 
was the response. 

“A niece of Lady Redwoode's,” cried Miss 


FACETIZ. 


A Fast man is very slow when it.comes to 
paying his debts. 

A ap walked eighteen miles in his sleep 
the other day. That ‘boy has the making of 


Her vigilance in this instance was well re-| Kenneth, full of excitement. ‘‘I have the an ideal policeman. 


warded, for, as she looked up from her work | 
for the twentieth time, fanoying she heard 
the sound of approaching carriage-wheels on 
the hard road, she beheld. an antiquated green 
fly, the evident. intention of whose driver was 
to halt at Holly Bank. 

Had the spinster been of a different tem- 
perament, this unusual event would have 
thrown her into.a flatter of excitement. As 
it was, although her heart beat more quickly, 
her fingers resumed their work, and from her 
unconcerned glances one would have thought 
that visitors were an every-day occurrence at 
Holly Bank. 

The driver of the fly alighted from its box, 
opened the wide gate, mounted again, and 
drove up the carriage sweep, halting at the 
door, proudly conscious of the excitement 
his arrival created among the dependents of 
the establishment. 

‘« I do believe it is my brother!” ejaculated - 
Miss Kenneth, dropping her work in her lap, 
and staring from the window. 

Her belief was confirmed by the egress of 
Mr. Kenneth from the carriage, round and 
rosy as usual but with a gravity on his usually 
beaming face that startled her. Instead of 
running to her as had formerly been his cuv- ! 
tom, he paused long enough to assist from | 
the vehicle a slight, girlish figare, whose face 
was hidden behind the folds of her thick veil. 
Giving his arm to his companion, he mounted 
the steps, while the fly took its departure. 

‘*‘ Married,” whispered the spinster to her- 
self, in consternation. ‘‘ That boy is bringing 
his wife home to me! This is incredible— 
terrible—appalling !” 

Her work dropped ‘to the floor unheeded, 
and she unconsciously assumed an expression 
of eternness well calculated to strike terror 
into the heart of an offender. 

Unconscious of the construction put upon 
his companionship, the old lawyer entered 
the drawing-room, Hellice still clinging to his 
arm. Miss Kenneth arose at their entrance, 
stern and stately, and stood awaiting an in- 
troduction. Her brother came forward, 
touched the tips of her fingers by way of 
greeting, and-said : 

‘“‘ Sister, allow me to introduce to you Miss 
Glintwick, a ward of Lady Redwoode’s, and 
for the present your guest.” 

“Then you are not married?” said Miss 
Kenneth, involantarily. 

The lawyer’s look of surprise ‘recalled her 
to herself. Her features relaxed, and she 
turned towards Hellice, who put back her veil, 
revealing a face which immediately inter- 
ested the spinster. 

‘You are welcome to Holly Bank, Miss 
Glintwick,” said Miss Kenneth, hospitably. 
‘Any friend of Lady Redwoode's will find a 
friend in me.” 

She extended her hand and Hellice clasped 
it, wondering if that offer of friendship would 
be withdrawn when Mr. Kenneth should have 
explained the cause of her departure from 
Redwoode. A chair was placed for the young 
gitl, and she sank into it wearied and sorrow. 

al, 

‘Miss Glintwick will stay with you for the 
present, sister,’ said the lawyer, in some em- 
barrassment. ‘She is tired, and would like 
to be shown to’ her room at once.” 

Miss Kenneth was too well bred to express 
any surprise at her brother's remarks. She 
quietly touched a bell-rope, and gave orders to 
the servant who answered the summons, and 
the result was that Hellice was conducted up- 
stairs toa pretty front chamber, her trunk 
brought to her, and she was left alone to re- 
cover from her fatigue. 








' charmed—delighted. But how does it happen 
‘that she is sent to Holly Bank with you, 


| detriment of his young charge. He believed 





When she had disappeared from the draw- 


honour then of entertaining in my own house 
a near relative of the Baroness, I am 


brother, when her rightfal home is at Red- 
woode? ”’ 

The old lawyer took several turns across | 
the floor, reluctant to explain anything to the_ 


her guilty of attempted poisoning—at least, 
his reason told him she was guilty, but in 
his heart there was a struggling, fluttering 
faith in her innocence—a faith the existence 
of which he dared nct acknowledge even to 
himself. He deemed it his duty to tell the. 
whole story to his sister, and yet he hesitated. 
He knew her to be suspicious, obstinate in 
her opinions,.and full of peculiar ideas as to 
the treatment of the erring. He would have 
kept it from her, but that he was too honest | 
to permit her to take to her heart one whom 
he believed to be as treacherous and wicked 
as she was beautiful. 

“She will be pleasant company for me,” 
said Miss Kenneth, not noticing his significant 
silence. ‘I hope you wiil not take her away 
when you go, brother. She will be my pet, my 
little friend, my carling. I should like a 
human pet, for once, brother. What sweet, 
sorrowful eyes she has. What a tender little 
mouth. How does it happen that she is sent 
here ?"’ 

“The most beautiful flowers have often a 
poisonous fragrance,’’ said the old lawyer, in a 
sad voice, ‘The tigress is a beautiful and 
gracefal animal, but it is treacherous and 
deadly. The serpent with its green and gold 
scales and undalating form is doubtless very 
beautiful, but it carries a terrible death in its 
fangs.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” cried Miss Kenneth, 
growing pale, ‘What have such horrible 
things:to do with this young girl?” 

‘‘I wrote to you, sister, that Lady Red- 
woode had recently recovered her danghter, 
who had been absent many years from her. I 
said that this daughter was accompanied by 
her cousin. Miss Glintwivk is that cousin. 
She is an East Indian by birth, and partially 
by descent. Her grandmother is as pure a 
Hindoo as India ever saw. You know what 
the native races of India are, This young 
girl—Hellice Glintwick—carries their worst 
faults hidden under an innocent seeming. She 
is like the flower—the tigress—the serpent—to 
which I compared her.” 

“Good heaven!” ejaculated the spinster, 
shuddering. ‘‘ Why have you bronght her 
here then?” 

“‘ Because no other refuge is open to her,”’ 
replied the lawyer, ‘‘and I hope the contem. 
plation of your upright life may prove a good 
lesson to her. I knew not where else to take 
her, for the doors of Redwoode have closed 
upon her for ever.” 


(To be continued.) 








Tue Grascow InreRrNationan Exarsition, 
which opens next May, promises to be well 
worthy of so important a trading centre. The 
buildings are to cover ten acres, and seem 
likely-to be thoroughly completed by the end 
of the year. There will be. specially fine 
machinery annexe, while theshipping industry 
will be represented by the models, electric 
launches, and rafts afloat on the river running 
through the grounds. Indian exhibits will ba 
numerous, and the art section is being equally 
well organised, particularly in the sculpture 
department, as hitherto this branch of art has 





not been extensively represented in Scotland, 


SHoemaxers say there is nothing like leather, 
If they will try the ordinary beefsteak they 
will fiud an excellent substitute. 

A Parnter up in Canada is said to be 103 
years old. He has made so many typo. 
graphical errors during his career that he ig 
afraid to die. 

An Unconscious Conresston.—‘'I declare,” 
said Mrs. Spinkinwither, ‘‘ what a gadder 


‘ Mrs. Snickerson is! I never go in -the street 


without seeing her.” 

‘* Do you have good.drinking water, here?” 
asked a stranger in Kentucky. ‘ Guess it’s 
pretty good,” replied the native, ‘‘ never seems 
to hurt the horses nor.cattle.” 

Fatuer or Farr One: ‘ We close up here at 


. ten o'clock.” Brass-headed beau: ‘* That’sa 
| good idea. ‘It -keeps fellows out who don't 


know enough ‘to: get inside earlier,”’ 

E1cuTeen thousand people were injured by 
the car coupler last year. This isn’t a marker 
to the number ‘that ‘were maimed by that 
other coupler—the wedding ring. 

In a Boarvine Hovss.— First Boarder: 
“Don’t eat so many cherries; you'll spoil 
your diuner.’’ Second Boarder: ‘No, I 
won't ; the cook will do that for me.” 

Mrs. Novveav Ricee: “Aw, yes, that’s 
very pretty ; but I don't like the title, ‘ Com. 
mon.Prayer;’ Haven't you—aw !—any other 
kind? I.don’t care how much I have to pay.” 

* Marrna,” said -her father, ‘William 
asked me for your hand last night, and I 
consented.” ‘ Well, pa, that’s the first bill 
of mine you haven’t.objected to.” 

Or Course 1t Has Ont.—‘' I hear-that there 
is an English ‘college at Rome,” observed 
Mrs. Tripper. ‘Is there?” ied Tripper. 
‘“* How does its cricket club stand?” 

Herrees: “Iam afraid it is not for me 
that you come here so often, but ‘for my 
money.” ‘Ardent Wooer: “ You are’ cruel to 
say so. How can I get your money without 
getting you?” 

First Srupent or Meprcrxe: “ I say, Fritz, 
did you see those ‘boys stick out their tongues 
atus?”’ Second Student: ‘ Yes, and it does 
me proud, They evidently take us for full- 
fledged doctors.” 

Mrs. Yercrer: ‘' Matilda, who was that 
man you were talking to last night at the 
back fence?”’ Matilda Snowball: “ Has yer 
nebber felt de inflooence ob de tender pashan 
dat yer axes me sich queschuns?”’ 

Tracuer.—Miss Sinnico, please ao the 
sentence, ‘‘ Adolphus married Caroline.” Miss 
8.: “ Well, ‘Adolphus’ is a noun, because it 
is the name of a thing; ‘ married’ is a con- 
junction, because it joins Adolphus .to Caro- 
line; and ‘Caroline’ is a verb, because it 
governs the noun.” 

Mapam rings fariously for her valet de chan- 
bre. * Antoine,” she cries, ‘this letter has 
been opened.” ‘*Madam——” “I -know it 
is my husband who kas done it. Corifess, or 
I will discharge you at once.” ‘‘It was not 
moneieur. I confess, madam, that it was my- 
self.” ‘Oh, well (more gently), that makes 
a difference. You may go.” 

Ix a primary school a teacher with a little 
class around her, composed mostly of French, 
was writing upon the blackboard the words she 
wished them to read. Hea’ @ sound, an 
turning suddenly, she saw a little girl witb 
indignant eyes pointing to a boy beside her, 
who explained in broken English that he had 

to kiss her. To the teacher's 
remark, “ Why, Napoleon ! what made you? 
the reply came with an innocent air; “ [loves 
her; why shouldn’t 1?” 
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SOCIETY. 


Avone the many Jubilee gifts received by 
Her Majesty, few are more interesting than 
the engraved signet ring of Henrietta Maria, 

resented to her by Mr. Drury Fortnum, 
F.§.A., antiquary and connoisseur. That.such 
a ring had been made for the Queen was 
proved by the entry in the Privy Seal books 
of the Clerk of the Pells, now in the Public 
Record Office, where a warrant of Charles [., 
dated Jan. 16, 1628, orders the payment of £267 
to one Francis Walwyn, ‘for the cutting and 
finishing of the arms of England upon a dia- 
mond, with the initials of the Queen on either 
side.’ Tradition also pointed to the existence 
of such a signet ring at a later date; it was 
believed to have been in the possession of 
Tavernier, the well known French diamond 
merchant, whose-travels in Turkey and Persia 
are celebrated ; and it was known that a ring 
of the same description had been in the Earl 
of Buchan’s collection, where it paszed for that 
of Mary Queen of Scots, Copies of it in paste 
were extant. Atlastit occurred to Mr. Fort- 
num to inquire whether it had by chance come 
into the hands of the late Duke of Brunswick, 
who, as will be remembered, left his wonder- 
fal collection of jewels to the town of Geneva. 
There, sure enough, he found it; and after a 
long correspondence he bought it, and pre- 
sented it a few weeks ago to Queen Victoria. 
It is now included in the Royal collection at 
Windsor, where it lies. side by ‘side ‘with the 
fine steel and gold signet of King Charles, 

Tue Dachess of Cambridge received on her 
birthday a gratifying remembrance of her 
humble friends at Kew, in whom she has al- 
ways taken a deep interest, and always helped 
in their distress. The present consisted of a 
large basket of flowers, filled with Her Royal 
Highness’s favourite flowers—roses, carna- 
tions, orchids, and ferns—the handle wreathed 
with pale yellow rosebuds. The poorest con- 
tributed pennies, and the wealthier not more 
than one shilling. A card was attached, ex- 
pressing the affectionate respect that prompted 
this gift from ‘the inhabitants of the village 
the Duchess of Cambridge resided in so many 
years. The Vicar of Kew-had the honour of 
making the:presentation to Her Royal High- 
ness, and he has since received an acknow- 
ledgment from Major-General Greville, testi- 
fying the pleasure it was to the Duchess of 
Cambridge to receive such a touching gift on 
her ninetieth birthday. 

Tue Colonel anid Officers of the 5th Brigade 
Scottish Division of Royal Artillery recently 
entertained a numerons party of friends and 
neighbours ata grand lunch and athletic sports 
at the Barracks, Montrose. The day was fine, 
and the guests assembled in the ante-room 
shortly after one o'clock, preparatory to ad- 
journing to the mess room,where the luncheon 
was attractively laid out, with the addition of 
regimental plate, hothouse ferns, and flowers. 
Afterwards the gaests repaired to the ground, 
where the excellent band of the brigade was 
stationed, and where the sports were held. 
The prizes were to have been distributed by 
the Countess of Southesk, but she was unavoid- 
ably prevented from attending. The events 
were all well contestéd, and there were some 
acrobatic feats, performed by two of the gun- 
ners, which-won the hearty app'ause of the 
Spectators. Among those present were the Earl 
of Southesk and his deaakrer, the Ladies Dora 
and Katherine Carnegie, Lord Carnegie, and the 
Hon. Robert Carnegie, from Kinnaird Castle. 

The toilettes worn were handsome and 
varied. Lady Dora Carnegie wore a dark blue 
costume with a narrow white line, and a 
white waistcoat, a white hat trimmed with 
pale pink. Her sister was in light grey, with 
& white straw hat and ribbons; Hon. Mrs. 
Walter Arbuthnott in a rich black silk, with 
black lace, and a jet bonnet with red roses; 
pee a — in pale fawn; Mrs. 

8. Forsyth Grant in 4 
many othena. y t in black; and 
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STATISTIOS. 


In Ireland 940,000 people speak the Celtio 
language, and 64,000 of that number speak no 
other. 


One block in a tenement-house district in 
New York contains 1 736 rooms, occupied by 
458 families, numbering 2176 souls. Thus, 
on the average, each family of five persons 
occupies three rooms. The population of 
some parts of New York is 290,000 to the 
square mile; the most densely populated part 
of London has 170,000. 

Consumption or Liqvors.—The report of 
the United States Bureau of Statistics gives 
strong refuting testimony to the assertion that 
the use of wine promotes temperance by 
reducing the cons .mption of stronger liquors. 
France is preeminently the wine-drinking 
country among the great powers. Of the four 
whose statistics are given in this report, she 
alone is becoming more and more addicted to 
intoxicants. Since 1880 she has far more 
than doubled her consumpticn, not only of 
wine, bat of stronger liquors, and is also 
becoming a: large consumer of beer. Her per 
capita for consumption of ardent spirits was 
132 gallons; Germany's 1:14 gallons; Great 
Britain and Ireland’s, 1:01; and America’s, 
1:24. Thesame year France consumed 38 88 
gallons of wine per capita, against less than 
half a gall$n per capita for the other nations, 





GEMS, 


Taxe all the sorrows out of life, and you take 
away all richness, and depth, and tendernes:. 
Sorrow is the furnace that melts selfish hearts 
together in love. 

Tue good that is done in a pleasant way 
accomplishes most, and.is most lasting. Good 
advice given kindly is worth a dozen reproofs 
accompanied by scowls. 

Nove are so fond -of secrets as those who 
don't mean to keep:them ; such persons covet 
secrets, a3 spendthrifts covet money, for the 
purpose of circulation. 

True success'‘means the development of a 
character that is worthy of example—a cha- 
racter that is honest to every duty, faithfal to 
every trust, and that is unselfish enough to 
find time for kindly acts that are not forced. 

Srarz—E moments are like the gold-dust of 
time. Of all ions of our life, spare mo- 
ments are the most fruitful in good or evil. 
They are the gaps through which temptations 
find the easiest access to the gardens of the 
soul, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Toast (Marrow ).—Take half a pound of beef 
marrow, parboil it for one minute in salted 
water. Have ready some slices of slightly 
buttered toast sprinkled with pepper, salt, 
mustard, and a few drops of*lemon juice. 
Drain the marrow, spread it quickly on the 
toast, and serve as hot as possible. 

Toast (Anchovy ).—Bone, clean, and wash 
a number of anchovies, make some slices of 
toast, butter them on one side very plentifally, 
and gut them in finger-shaped pieces. Lay 
one or two filfets of anchovy on each piece, 
throw a dash of pepper and the least bit of 
cayenne on them; put them in the oven just 
long enough to get thoroughly hot, and serve 
immediately. 

Green Pea Sour, witnout Mxat.—Boil a 
pint of green peas in ‘water with a head of let- 
tuce, an onion, a carrot, a few leaves of mint, 
and a sprig of parsley, some pepper and salt 
to taste,and a lump of sugar. When thoroughly 
done strain off the liquor, and pass the peas, 
&6., or a hair sieve ; add as much of the 
liquor to.the result as-will bring it to the right 





consistency. Pat the soup into a saucepan 
with a small pat of fresh butter, let it boil up 
and serve with dice of bread fried in butter. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A survivor of George III.'s Jubilee is &til? 
living at Chipping Sodbury, Gloucestershire 
—Mrs. Jane Woodward, a hale old lady of 
ninety-five. She remembers perfectly the 
rejoicings in the neighbourhood, when she was 
a girl of seventeen, and at the recent 
Victorian celebration in the town, intended to 
don the identical bonnet she wore for the 
Georgian Jubilee. Shehas kept the bonnet 
—an ancient Leghorn, of coal-scattle shape— 
in lavender ever since, 


Te Frowerrna THorns.—Among the moat 
highly prized of small lawn trees are the 
flowering thorns. They grow only from ten 
to fifteen feet in height, are compact and 
erect, but branching so as to form a good 
head, and -late in spring cover themselves 
with blossoms. The foliage is handsome 
and abundant, and the trees at all times 
appear to good advantage. The most highly 
prized of the thorns are the common haw- 
thorn.and its varieties, especially the double 
white, the.double searlet, and the double red. 
These varieties planted together in a clump 
make a brilliant show in their blooming sea- 
son. Another fine variety of the same species 
is the parsely-leaved thorn, the leaves being 
finely cut and crimped, giving it a novel 
appearance; the flowers are white, -single. 
Whoever has seen a fine specimen of the 
cockspur‘thorn in bloom, as if grows in our 
thickets and fence corners, has had a sight to 
delight the eye. A variety of ‘this species is 
cultivated, having narrow, bright green,.glossy 
leaves, superior to those of the wild tree, and 
blooming as freely, being literally covered with 
its single white flowers in its season ; this.is 
the:pyracantha-leaved thorn. Another variety 
of the same is called the glossy-leaved thorn. 
The flowers of all are pleasingly fragrant. 


Taz Rvusstan anD HIS Ration.—The sim- 
plicity of diet to which the Russian is accus- 
tomed gives him a greater advantage in endur- 
ing the -privations of a campaign. Wherean 
Englishman would be half-starved the Russian 
finds his rations sufficient. According to the 
‘* Armed Strength of Russia,” the men receive 
a mess.alléwance which is calculated to give 
them one-third of a pound of meat on one 
hundred and ninety-six days of the year 
The rem&ining one hundred and sixty-nine 
days are observed as fasts, according to the 
rules of the Greek church. In addition, about 
two pounds.of flour, which:the men bake into 
bread for themselves, or one pound thirteen 
ounces of biscuit is issued per man, and to 
this is added four and four. fifth ounces of 
groats, four-fifth ounces of salt, and for every 
one hundred men eleven and seven-tenths 
ounces of ‘tea and two pounds three-tenth 
ounces of sugar. As against this, the daily 
field ration of the British soldier is one pound 
of meat, one and one-half pounds bread or 
one pound biscuit, one-third ounce coffee, one- 
sixth ounce tea, two ounces sugar, and one 
half ounce of salt, and when hard work is 
being done another half-pound of meat is 
added if possible, and it is also usual to serve 
out two ounces compressed vegetables or four 
ounces preserved potatoes. At home groceries 
and vegetables are not issued as rations, but a 
sum not exceeding threepence a day is stopped 
out of the men’s pay to form a mess fund, 
out of which they supply themselves with 
such extras. The difference in the fare of the 
two armies is sufficiently striking; and the 
thought immediately arises, how could the 
multifarious wants of Englishmen have been 
supplied in the snowy passes of the Balkans, 
or how would the British soldier have worked 
on Russian rations? The weight of the Engiish 
daily ration is about three and one-half pounds, 
that of the Russian is about two pounds. 
Every Russian regiment has on hand eight 
days’ supply of biscuit, which is renewed once 
a month. When marching five days’ supply 
is carried with the regimental waggons .and 
three days’ allowance by the men themselves, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. J.—Declined with thanks, 
G. H. M.— We regret we are unvble to oblige you. 


Marte.—The 9th May, 1825, fell on a Monday, and the 
28th May, 1827, also ona Monday. 


Frescaman.—Silts of lemon will remove the stain. 
Bathe the eyes with dilute sulphate of zinc. 


L. C —The hair is flax-brown, and with dark-blue 
eyes and fair skin makes you a dark blonde. 


W. G. G.—We cannot give you addresses. You will 
findit in the Post Odice Directory or a Peerage. 

A Reaver oF Tar “Loxpon Reaper.”—Marriage in 
the assumed name if otherwise performed in accordance 
with law is quite legal. 

Sweet Batar.—l. You would be called a tall, attrac- 
tive demi-blonde. 2. Certainly not, but take care of 
yourself. 3, Very moderate. 


M. G.—Whips may be made with the whites of eight 
eggs and one quart of cream. Season to taste, beat the 
whites very light, and stir the cream, 


Trasan.—l. We cannot answer by post. 2. The 
Saviour was born hundreds of years before Mahomet. 
3. The Mahommedan religion is strongest. 4. Too un- 
formed to judge. 

L. L. W.—Sa't and sunshine will remove mildew, 
but it is likely they will remove the colour as well. 
Boiling water poured through the stain will sometimes 
remove it. 


A. W. H.—Five feet eight is rather tall for a woman ; 
but not too tall if she is well made. The hair is black 
and golden-brown. Your writing is plain, but indicates 
thoughtlessness. 


P. C. W.—Tweezers are the only thing for superfluous 
hair growth, unless you are willing and able to take the 
risk and expense of having the roots of each hair killed 
by an electric shock. 


E. V. A.—To make bluing for clothes, take one ounce 
of soft Prussian blue, powder it and put in a bottle with 
one quart of clear rain water, and add a quarter of an 
ounce of oxalic acid. A teaspoonful is sufficient for a 
arge washing. 


L. ©.—Guinea grass is a name, which, as well as 
Guinea corn, is applied to sorghum cernuum, @ grass 
closely related to broom corn. It gives an acceptable 
forage in the West Indies and parts of Florida, where 
better grasses do not succeed. 


&. M.—There are’ many kinds of razor strops formed 
of leather glued on a wooden holder. These are apt, in 
time, to round the edge of the razor, by allowing the 
blade to bed itself, or sink in the leather. The best is a 
strip of Russia leather, strained as tight asa drum ona 
curved or bowed piece of wood. 

A. D. H.—1. The word God occurs in Shakspeire 
upward of one thousand times, and the word heaven, 
which is so frequently substituted for the word God— 
more especially in the historical plays—otcurs aout 
eight hundred times. 2. In the Bible the word God 
occurs about eight hundred times. 


RosamonpD.— The young man probably did not mean to 
be insulting, but such liberties as he proposed should 
never be allowed. The hair is light-brown. From the 
description you must be handsome. The dark niches 
under the eyes will go away with rest and exercise. Your 
writing is fair and indicates good temper. 


E. G. M.—1. Both the male and female elephant have 
tusks, but those of the male are much the larger. The 
tusks are used to root up the ground, to tear climbing 
plants from trees, and by tame elephants to move 
stones, timber, etc. 2. The flesh of elephants is eaten 
by the Arabs, who are the principal elephant-hunters. 


Jeszca says: “I wish to look paler, as I am very 
rosy.” Cherish your roses; high colour is becoming 
when it is the outcome of health. The days of interest- 
ing pallor are quite gone by. Instead our grandes dames 
look as amazonian and healthy as possible. Your 
writing is good, but rather small, and indicates a sweet 
temper. 

Gweypo.ine.—Sarah means ‘ Princess,” Constance 
** firmness,” Mary “ bitter,” Anne and Hannah “ graci- 
ous,” Agnes ‘‘a lamb,” Emmy, a “ nurse,” Louisa “ de- 
fender of the people (‘‘ feminine of Louis”), Matilda 
‘a brave girl,” Hilda “strong,” James “deceitful,” 
Walter “‘ a woodman,” Jack ‘‘the grace of the lord,” 
William ‘‘defending many.” 2. It is not common. 3. 
She would bea demi-blonde, but the beauty would depend 
a great deal on expression. 4. No hair enclosed. 5, 
Very fair writing, but a littled cramped. 


L. N.—The common sumach is the smooth sumach, a 
shrub which grows ten or twelve feet high, with greenish- 
yellow flowers and sour crimson fruit, growing in 
clusters. The leaves are often bright scarlet and yellow 
in the autumn. Poison ivy, or poison oak, is also a kind 
of sumach. There are two kinds, one of which is a 
vine, and the gthera shrub. What is commonly called 
poison sumachor poison dogwood grows usually in 
swamps, and is a shrub ten to 15 feethigh. The flowers 
are greenish-yellow and the fruit greenish-white. It 
has a milky juice, which dries like a black vanish. The 
Japanese make their lacquer varnish from a poison 
sumach very similar to this. A smali kind of sumach 
grows in Sicily, the crushed or ground leaves of which 
are used for tanning light-coloured leather and for dye- 
ing cotton cloths of a bright yellow. The leaves of the 
smooth sumach and of some other kinds are used in this 
country for the same purpose. 








T. N.—The strawberry plant is so-called perhaps from 
its straw-like stems ; but some think it should be stray- 
berry, from the straying of its vines. ° 


Cavaac.—l and 2. “My Darling” or “my heart. 3. 
“Good-health.” 4. “My boy.” 5. We cannot inform 
you. 6. Wellington was the most famous. 


M. 8. G.—Screw docks are those which are fitted with 
a frame into which a vassel is floated, and the frame 
with the vessel on it is then raised by means of screws. 


L. C.—Apply to an advertising agency for informa- 
tion as to where your advertisement would be most 
certain to reach those for whom it is meant, and the 
cost. 


Ansizr.—Try buttermilk or lemon juice rubbed in 
with gentle but persistent friction for your freckles, 
Regular habits and exercise in the fresh air will im- 
prove your complexion and increase your growth. 

L. C.—To make modelling clav knead dry clay with 
glycerine instead of water. This renders the mass 
moist and plastic for some time, and greatly facilitates 
the work of the modeller. 

O. N. R. L—The line 

** Light is the task when many share the toil,” 
will be found in Bryant’s ‘‘Homer’s Iliad,” Book XII. 
line 493. 

E. D. H.—Coffee ice-cream may be thus made : Make 
a boiled custard. While it is bviling, pour in two table- 
spoonfuls of roasted coffee, in grains. Stirit for a little 
while ; then strain off the grains and freeze the custard. 

Lixa.—To make frozen custard, beat up the yolk of 
five eggs with eight ounces of white sugar. Boil a 
quart of milk ; stir in it one tablespoonful of corn-flour ; 
when it is thick let it cool, and then add one quart of 
cream, and the eggs and sugar. Season with lemon or 
vanilla. Plain custard is also good frozen. 


ESTRANGED. e 


A B\RRIER has risen between 
Thy heart and mine, O friend, I when — 
Cruel and strong, though all unseen ! 


We made that barrier, thou and I, 
And strengthened it as days went by 
Ah me! I scarce know how or why ! 


Mayhap some —— made and broken, 
Some word unkind, though lightly spoken ; 
Then hearts that grieved but gave no token. 


Farewell! O loyal heart and true, 
How would thou pity if thou knew 
The mazes that I wander through. 


As wider, wider every day 
Our paths diverge—O friend, I pray 
That thine may be the sunnier way ! 


I in my lone lot scarce could pine 
While thou wert quaffing life’s red wine, 
E’en though its bitterest cup were mine ! 


K. E. C. 


A. M. S.—The name Pius was first given to the 





Emperor Antoninus Titus, who was thence called by 
that name, on account of his piety and virtue, a.p. 138, ;' 
This name was also given to ason of Metellus, because 
he interested himself so warmly to have his father re- 
called from banishment. The name of Pius has also 
been taken by nine of the popes of Rome, the first of | 
whom assumed it in a.p. 142. 


F. F.—The epithet, turncoat, it is said, took its rise 
from one of the first Dukes of Savoy, whose dominions H 
lying open to the invasions of the two contending houses 
of Spain and France, he was ob! temporize and fall | 
in with that power that was most likely to distress him, | 
according to the success of their arms against one 
another. So being frequently obliged to change sides, ' 
he humorously got a coat made that was blue on one | 
side and white on the other, and might be worn either | 
side out. While gn the Spanish interest he wore the 
= 9 out, and the white side was the badge for the 

rench. 


L. L. C.—Lead pencils are made from graphite or 
black lead. The cases are made of soft, close-grained 
cedar. According to accounts given, it is sawn up at 
saw mills into little thin boards of the length and half 
the thickness of a pencil, each piece being wide enough 
for making six pencils. Bach one of these is run through ! 
a machine which smooths one side of it, and cuts six 
grooves or places for the lead at the same time. The 
putting in of the lead is generally done by girls. One 
girl takes up one of the little boards, lays lead in the six ' 
grooves, and passes it to a second one who puts over it i 
a second board, which has been smeared with hot glue 
by a third girl. The boards are then screwed up tight 
in an iron frame and left to dry. When dey the ends 
are ground smooth on a wheel covered with sand-paper, 
and the boards are then put one by one into a machine 
which cuts away all the waste wood and shapes the six ; 
— on one side. The boards then go through another 

i 








they fall into a basket ; thus making six’pencils all ready 
for stamping and varnishing. They are then stamped 
with the maker's name and the letters or figures which 
mark the hardness or softness, and packed for sale. 
The clay makes the difference between soft and hard 
pencils. In hard pencils the is made of half clay 





seven parts of clay to ten of graphite. 


and half graphite ; but in medium ones there are about J. R. Speck 
] Wiitont Lane, 





J. W. —There are numerous recipes for compounding 
freckle-removing mixtures, many of which have been 
presented in previous issues, to whigh kindly refer. If 
these marks are caused by a disordered system outward 
applications will prove unavailable; but sun-freckles, 
we are informed, quickly aye when treated with 
either of the mixtures quoted therein. 


W. L.—To make Italian cream, put two pints of cream 
into two bowls. In one bowl mix six ounces of sugar, 
the juice of two lemons, and two wineglasses of wine. 
Then add the other pint of cream, and stir it all together 
very hard. Boil two ounces of isinglass in four teacups 
of water until it is reduced one-balf. Then stir it luke- 
warm into the other ingredients, and put it into a glass 
dish to cool. 


Lepa.—To make American tea-cake, mix a quart and 
a pint of flour with two tablespoonfuls of lard, and a 
small teaspoonful of salt. Rub the lard into the flour, 
and make it, with milk, into a stiff dough. Lay the 
lump of dough on the board and beat it on all sides with 
the rolling pin until smooth and light. Then roll it out 
very thin. Cut it with the edge of a tumbler into round 
cakes, and bake it well. 


E. D. C.—The varnish used for gun-barrels, after they 
are bronzed, is made by dissolving one ounce of shellac 
and one or two drams/ of m’s blood in a quart of 
alcohol and filtering the solution through blottio 
paper into a bottle, which must be kept closely corked, 
After app! the varnish to the barrel and allowing it 
to become perfectly dry, complete the work by rubbing 
the varnish with a »Surnisher to render it smooth and 
glossy. 

E. E. G.—Father Abram J. Ryan, the priest of 
the Southern States of America, was a Virginian by 
birth. He was born in 1840, and was educated for the 
priesthood in Maryland. During the civil war he offi- 
ciated as chaplain in the Confederate service. He wrote 
a — many verses on subjects pertaining to the war, 
which were remarkable for spirit and imagery. Perhaps 
no poems were more widely read at the South during 
the war than his. After the war he preached at the 
cathedral in Mobile, and subsequently at Biloxi. He 
eset Louisville, on April 22, 1886. He was buried at 

obile. 


Cc. 8. D.—To make potato starch, take half a dozen 
pg and smooth potatoes ; wash them in clear water, 
and carefully pare off the rinds; then grate them fine 
with a tin bread grater. Mix the pulp with a pint of 
cold water, and squeeze it with the hand or a spoon; 
but it must be done very thoroughly, at the same time 
taking out all fibrous matter. Afterwards it the 
starch to fall to the bottom of the vessel. en repeat 
the w: in water, using fresh water until the ~ 
starch is obtained free from all other matter. en 
ae it upon earthen plates, and dry it in a warm, airy 
situation. 


G. H. H,—To keep grapes, first see that there are no. 


imperfect grapes on pe Ay the bunches. They must 
not be too ripe. Put in the bottom of a keg a layer of 
bran that has been dried in the sun, or in an oven, and 
afterwards become quite cold. Upon the bran place a 
layer of grapes with bran between the bunches so that 
they may not touch each other. Proceed thus with 
alternate layers of bran and grapes until the keg is full. 
The last layer of bran should be thicker than any pre- 
ceding one. Then close the keg, nailing on the head so 
that no air cin penetrate. Grapes — Sd be packed 
in fine wood ashes that have been sif 


Frank A.—1.'The sentiments expressed in the fol- 
lowing lines will doubtless prove most acceptable as an 
offering to the one you ‘‘ adore and worship” : 





** The moon that proudly treads the sky 
Wers doubly t if thou wert nigh : 
The breeze that murmurs in mine ear 


Were softer still if thou wert near : 

The sky would beam a lovelier blue 

If thou wouldst whisper, ‘ I'll be true!’ 
And thoughts of heaven bear firmer sway 
If thou shouldst point and lead the way.” 


wee the accompanying quatrain as a dedication of her 
album : 
** May no presuming pen 
Write aught but faultless truth 
Upon a page of this fair book, 

Sacred to innocence and youth.” 
2. We furnish an index with each volume. 3. Quite 
passable. 
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